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EDITORIAL 
SCANDAL IN THE GROVES OF ACADEME 


Objective reference points in a world of swirling change and opinion 
are hard to identify. With many of our institutions in intense con- 
flict, finding solid standards is doubly difficult. Unfortunately, we 
expect the political arena and the market place to be nefarious, but 
higher education should not be. Standards set by universities and 
colleges through staff precept and example should be among our most 
reliable. Yet in spite of all the productivity and ability scattered 
throughout the academic world, these institutions are often unreli- 
able sources of standards. The impediments are numerous, but the 
major one is the pervasiveness of scandal, and although the scandals 
are of the academic communities own making, they are a curable 
disease--provided the administrators and faculty have the perception 
to identify them and the courage to eliminate them. Succinctly 
stated, the principal scandals seem to be these: 


(1) Both faculty and administration are consistently seduced by 
the notion that money is our open sesame. Academic financial appro- 
priations on the basis of body count also corrupt us. Any device for 
luring bodies into the academic fold is justified since the more bodies 
we have the more money in the coffers. In addition to frenetic stu- 
dent recruitment (the waste involved in competitive student recruit- 
ment between state institutions only a few minutes apart is too 
absurd for extended comment) is the added result of outlandish "in- 
novation" and spectacular new programs that do not necessarily ad- 
vance the intellectual life or facilitate the growth of the informed 
mind. Rereading the second book of Timothy from time to time is 
well advised lest we forget what the love of money does to us. Fac- 
tually, the deep-rooted problems of higher education are more caused 
by greed, envy, hostility, and lack of commitment to the serious 
business of promoting student character than by any other factors 
including the actual or presumed shortage of money. 

(2) Recreation, entertainment, and public relations often subordi- 
nate the intellectual life of the university to the trivial and non- 
academic. Big universities especially, although the stricture applies 
to many smaller ones as well, take on in contemporary society the 
role of the coliseum in Roman society as they dispense what is often 
tasteless entertainment by pandering to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. Higher education does not exist to make people "happy"; it 
exists to make them intelligent. Should these outcomes coincide, 
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then splendid, but the latter, not the former, is the justification 
for the higher learning. 

(3) In teaching, dogma frequently supplants the spirit of the liberal 
arts. Some professors are propagandists. They often promote a 
closed point of view inthe name of intellectual or political liberalism 
and, by so doing, deny the very foundations which justify their exis- 
tence; namely, the teaching of major alternatives in belief and in- 
terpretation without prejudicing the argument. 

(4) The coercive quality of rules and regulations diminishes with 
every passing day. All requirements are subject to endless excep- 
tions; standards are obviated on the most casual pretext; requests 
for exceptions on grounds manifestly having small merit produce 
little if any compunction in students or staff. One is reminded of 
Oswald Spengler's observation that a young and developing institution 
enforces its rules, but an ossifying one is inclined to laxity in pro- 
portion to the degree of its atrophy. Of course, atrophy as such is 
adisability rather than an evil, but the conscious promotion of moral 
or intellectual atrophy is a massive disservice to the public. 

(5) Much administration is authoritarian. This simply means that 
many colleges and universities are run to meet the emotional needs 
of their chief officers rather than to serve the cause of knowledge 
or student growth. Where scholarly sentiment is supposed to be 
dominant, the heavy hand of might, often undisguised, is out of 
place. The maxim is, I think, indisputable: Only in free institutions 
can men learn to be free, and only free teachers can teach them to 
love freedom. 

(6) Our ostensible passions for social justice and women's libera- 
tion are promoting a fascinating kind of inverse discrimination. 
Sometimes good men are slighted because the system requires a 
woman; talented whites are sometimes passed over to secure the 
services of a nonwhite who may possess less adequate qualifications. 
The point is that we continue to use a double standard in the employ- 
ment of fellow guildsmen--we merely reverse the standard thereby 
perpetuating the crime. 

(7) Officially, many American colleges and universities have aban- 
doned responsibility for the moral development of their students; 
unofficially, the vast majority have done so. The result, in conjunc- 
tion with confused and inarticulated purposes, is a near state of 
moral chaos in American higher education. Pointedly put, the secular- 
empirical atmosphere of the modern college or university, often in- 
cluding those with church affiliation, is one in which the concept 
"moral" receives infrequent attention and even then is sometimes 
handled with diffident embarrassment. 
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(8) Faculty recruiting is many times lacking in discrimination and 
is occasionally disastrous. Today a worrisome percentage of the 
instructional staff -- albeit a minority--shows little interest in the 
basic integrity of our academic institutions. This means, among 
other frightening implications, that many can be purchased by the 
highest bidder. Few things are so shocking as the ease with which 
professors can be bought and the frequency with which this venal act 
takes place. The difficulty the spoilers have in consumating these 
transactions tends to vary directly with the degree of dedication 
professors have to the goals of the guild. 

(9) Not the least of the scandal is the recruitment of young staff 
members who, although knowledgeable in selected areas, are often 
limited in judgment, as well as experience, and who are frequently 
characterized by presumption. And often as not, these youthful ones 
do not see their own pretentions. A surprisingly large number are 
insensitive to the "spirit" of the liberal arts while simultaneously 
mistaking activity for accomplishment. They often parade across 
the academic gardens with disdain for their associates and with little 
distinction to warrant their self-assertions. One startling mani- 
festation of this pattern is indictment of the research of others 
without themselves having demonstrated any particular research 
competence. Many of the younger members of the academic com- 
munity--although older ones are not exempt--are narrowly specialized 
and, lacking asense of the traditions of the calling, also lack a sense 
of shared social purpose and comradeship. 


Amplification of this list is easy, but perhaps the foregoing points 
are sufficient to sustain the thesis that scandal is pervasive in 
academe. No doubt optimism is unbecoming an aging academician, 
but I am hopeful that the careful selection of administrators and 
professors with attention to their sense of prudence, emotional 
maturity, capacity for comradeship, as well as the usual attention 
to their technical competence, may yet lead us out of this scandal, 
this moral-philosophical-professional morass. 

When we bring a tough-minded, disabused perspective to life, what 
is there that amounts to much but compassion for the tragic plight 
of humanity, love of one's country, fidelity to one's friends, loyalty 
to one's family, and an abiding love of truth? If these are, in fact, 
the enduring values, then participating in the scandal is a futility 
and an irrelevance. The true professional is above it. 


Lloyd P. Williams 
The University of Oklahoma 
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WITTGENSTEIN AND META-ETHICS 
Tibor R. Machan 


The past few decades has seen us all pay a great deal of attention 
to the later philosophy of Ludwig Wittgenstein. It is especially his 
philosophy of language--i.e., his concern with the fundamental fea- 
tures and functions of our forms of awareness and communication-- 
that inspired much discussion. It is by way of an examination of 
language that Wittgenstein developed his theory of knowledge (grant- 
ing that the idea that Wittgenstein had a theory of knowledge is it- 
self controversial). 

Yet Wittgenstein's approach isnot to be confused with the content 
of his thinking. After all hardly any philosopher could avoid an exam- 
ination of language in the process of offering an account of human 
knowledge. Language would appear to be the only tangible and thus 
easily accessible feature of knowledge, though surely not its only 
feature. And the content of Wittgenstein's thinking, in the PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INVESTIGATION! and ON CERTAINTY, 2 testifies to the 
fact that he was not a crude behaviorist of the sort we may call 
someone whose epistemology focuses on language exclusively. 

Ithink it is fair to accept that in PI we get from Wittgenstein the 
observation that the central rationalist and empiricist candidates 
for a correct account of knowledge will not do. We cannot hold with 
good reason that the model to be satisfied must be a Platonic "closed" 
variety, nor will any empiricist or Humean impressionism or sense- 
data (type) account do the job. Others, of course, among them J. L. 
Austin3 and P. F. Strawson,4 developed arguments that lead to simi- 
lar conclusions, although I am convinced that most of them appreci- 
ated just how humanly significant that issue is. 5 

What I want to point to is some of the possible implications of 
accepting Wittgenstein's work in the characterization of human 
knowledge. If the old rivalry between rationalists and empiricists 
came to a tentative end, it might be asked what follows from this 
concerning certain traditional issues not directly investigated by 
Wittgenstein himself. Though Wittgenstein wrote some very exciting 
and suggestive papers on ethics and aesthetics, these came before he 
carried out his most mature epistemological investigations. From 
the early remarks we are entitled to conclude that for Wittgenstein 
the substance of ethics and aesthetics is ineffable. And those, like 





Professor Machan is in the Department of Philosophy, State 
University College, Fredonia, New York. 
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Winch® and Rhees,7 who carried further the Wittgensteinian mode 
into specific fields, as well as others, like Cavell,8 who approach 
several normative as well as non-normative issues with an inspiration 
from Wittgenstein, have followed Wittgenstein by avoiding normative 
or substantive moral and political (as well as aesthetic) philosophy. 
They still seem to have abad taste from the rampant dogmatism and 
utopianism in earlier moral and political philosophies. Like most 
contemporary philosophers (as well as intellectuals in general), they 
do not believe it is possible to give moral advice. 

With the latest attempts to live up to the Wittgensteinian mood 
by R. W. Beardsmore, in his MORAL REASONING,? it is evident that 
we are, in the end, offered relativism. If one accepts that there can 
be equally admissible moralities for human beings which are incom- 
patible, one must also accept that the moral realm of life need not 
make clear and consistent sense and must, therefore, remain alien 
to the rest of reality. 

This quasi-existentialist metaethics does not seem to me to square 
with the Wittgenstein who makes such general observations as "The 
reasonable man does not have certain doubts,"11 and "To be sure 
there is justification; but justification comes to an end."12 It seems 
that the philosopher who tells us that "What is a telling ground for 
something is not anything I decide," simply cannot be invoked to sup- 
port the view that in matters of moral significance it is a decision 
that must lie at the foundation of judgment .13 (Sometimes, '"/w/here 
evidence is facing evidence . . . it must be 'decided' which is to give 
way. "14 But that is not peculiar to moral problems. ) 

Yet clearly Wittgenstein does not accept a dogmatist stance on 
knowledge. So his ideas cannot be used to give support to any crude 
absolutism in ethics. As he remarks, "On the other hand a language 
game does change with time."15 But if we remember that morality 
is concerned with the basic principles in accordance with which human 
beings should conduct themselves as human beings (not as catholics, 
15th century landed gentry or American Indians), this cannot lead one 
to advance a multi-morality doctrine. There seems to be no reason 
at all to believe that the principles of good conduct are excluded 
from what we can know in Wittgenstein's philosophy. (There might 
be something quasi-existentialist here that has, I believed, been 
misassessed, namely that "being good" is not something one learns. 
It is of one's doing. But any objectivist can accept this.) So long as 
we can show that the statements pertaining to the fundamentals of 
human conduct can express knowledge, we must conclude that Witt- 
genstein believed of such statements as of any others that "One says 
'I know' when one is ready to give compelling grounds. 'I know' re- 
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lates to a possibility of demonstrating the truth. Whether someone 
knows something can come to light, assuming that he is convinced of 
it. .. ."16 There is none but arbitrary "support" for the exclusion 
of knowledge claiming from the moral realm. "I know he should not 
have done that, " or "Everyone ought to know what the right thing to 
be done in this case comes to," are examples. But aside from claim- 
ing toknow what is morally right, good, wrong or evil, we sometimes, 
albeit perhaps very rarely, do know it.17 The possibility for sub- 
stantive ethics is, thus, implied in the Wittgensteinian mode of 
philosophy. (But, of course, the substantive ethics may turn out to 
be surprising, concerned not so much with rules as with virtues. 
Winch seems to be emphasizing this in his "Moral Integrity. "18) 

The other area of normative matters that Wittgenstein did not 
examine is political theory. Rush Rhees, on the other hand, has 
attempted to shed light on this aspect of human life from a Witt- 
gensteinian perspective. In WITHOUT ANSWERS Rhees is trying, 
perhaps too hard, to follow in Wittgenstein's stylistic footsteps, to 
exhibit the same degree of depth about his subject matter as he 
detects in Wittgenstein. This contributes to what I can only consider 
a misreading of what sort of politics, if any, would emerge out of a 
Wittgensteinian framework. 

I donot mean to imply that the metapolitics of Wittgenstein would 
not lead to arejection of formulas as the appropriate means by which 
to manage our community relations. Not static formulas but respon- 
sible agents must develop the principles of community life. Yet this 
does not mean that one is doing full justice to Wittgenstein by char- 
acterizing this as being "without answers. "19 I€ what we believe of 
human conduct in a social context can be true or false, if we can 
arrive at correct principles of human community life--and there 
seems to beno reason to suppose that this "cannot" be accomplished, 
all disagreements notwithstanding -- this may best be understood in 
the light of certain features of Wittgenstein's philosophical position. 
Iam thinking of the following observation found in Barry Stroud's 
paper "Wittgenstein and Logical Necessity" concerning the title topic: 


Logical necessity, [Wittgenstein] says is not like rails that 
stretch into infinity and compel us always to go in one and 
only one way; but neither is it the case that we are not com- 
pelled at all. Rather, there are the rails we have travelled, 
and we can extend them beyond the present point only by de- 
pending on those rails which are already there. I have been 
primarily concerned to explain the sense in which we are "re- 
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sponsible" for the ways in which the rails are extended, with- 
out destroying anything that could properly be called their 
objectivity. 20 


It is obviously dangerous to accept an interpretation of Wittgen- 
stein. But some do work better than others. Here Stroud is I think 
doing justice to Wittgenstein's thought. My use of it is probably 
more ambitious than I can fully justify here If we understand "logi- 
cal necessity" as what obtains between what something is and certain 
aspects of reality (even if some would restrict this to what obtains 
only in propositions), we are entitled to include here truths by defi- 
nition. The concepts involved in moral discourse and in our judgments 
of what is right or wrong humanconduct admit of definition (regard- 
less of how difficult it is to identify them). And they, too, can 
undergo change--and do, often. First, change in respect to the 
number of items that can be meant by them, and second in respect 
to the criteria of their applicability. As Wittgenstein remarks, 
"Our talk gets its meaning from the rest of our proceedings,"21 and 
these certainly change in several respects. It is no less true with 
regard to the realm of morality, moral discourse and judgment. The 
idea that "What I hold fast to is not one proposition but a nest of 
propositions"22 has to be understood in conjunction with the fact 
that "/t/here are cases where doubt is unreasonable, but others 
where it seems logically impossible. And there seems to be no clear 
boundary between."23 We do better if we recognize that though we 
hold on to certain propositions and their contexts, we hold on more 
firmly to some than to others. Even metaphysical facts can be 
understood in a better light as we come to a better understanding of 
the world and ourselves. But the imperative, if we are permitted to 
interpret Stroud's interpretation (for here we need help), that we 
extend the rails which are already there smoothly and naturally is a 
moral one. This is what we "ought to" do. And no relativism in 
either epistemology or ethics can be found in that. Nor does any 
absolutism or dogmatism lurk here. For what Stroud is saying very 
clearly is that "We are 'responsible' for the ways in which the rails 
are extended, without destroying anything that could properly be 
called their objectivity."24 This form of contextualism seems to me 
to make intelligible the idea of the uniqueness of morality without 
robbing it of its inclusion in the family of meaningful, sensible, 
rational enterprises in human life. 

Wittgenstein's discussion of objectivity inON CERTAINTY? covers 
some central points concerning the role "we" play in our knowledge of 
the world. Stroud's point about responsibility, although made before 
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ON CERTAINTY was published (still, it could have been available to 
him as far as I know), applies to morality just in the sense that 
Wittgenstein indicates the place of man in relationship to what he 
knows. We are responsible for, in the sense of being the source or 
discoverers of, what we know; and we are also responsible to make 
sure that what we learn is objectively correct. Moreover it seems 
reasonable to suggest that certain facts "ought to" be learned by us 
all, including that we need to go about identifying the world around 
us objectively.26 These would be some of the most general facts 
pertaining to what is needed to make a decent, good, just or happy 
human life. At the outset, however, the suggestion emerges that 
the most important ethical fact is that we ought to go about identi- 
fying what there is objectively. (And surely if we fail in that task, 
all others will be damaged. It is this that Israel Scheffler points out 
in the first part of his SCIENCE AND SUBJECTIVITY.27 And this is 
what Stroud seems to suggest when he tells us that we need to pro- 
ceed in our development of concepts and definitions "without destroy- 
ing anything that could properly be called their objectivity. "78) 

While up to this stage none of the usual normative concepts would 
seem to emerge full blown in Wittgenstein's discussions, Stroud's 
mention of responsibility would suggest that Wittgenstein could very 
well have been at pains to make a normative point. The observation 
that it is we who produce our knowledge of the world and that we 
ought to proceed objectively in order to avoid mistakes would seem 
to contain an important moral truth. And it seems that this truth 
has universal impact -- it pertains to all human beings, at all times. 
We must all make every effort to be objective inour task of learning 
what there is, who we need, what weshould do inthis or that specific 
kind of circumstance, etc. This idea that man must first of all 
exercise his rationality, his capacity to be objectively aware of his 
world and his own place in it--whenever and wherever this may be the 
case, i.e., universally--seems to be expressed here in slightly differ- 
ent terms from how we have heard it said by other great philoso- 
phers. Nonetheless there is evidence that the approach Wittgenstein 
took to his own doings and suggested that all those who deal with his 
subject matter ought to take implies amoral point of view with some 
very specific virtues. (Peter Winch chose moral integrity as the 
appropriate virtue to relate to the ethics that emerge from the 
Wittgensteinian mode of thought. 29) 

From these considerations it does not seem justified to accept 
Beardsmore's idea that Wittgenstein's philosophical writings lend 
support to the possibility of multi-moralities (where in the end we 
"must make a decision'"%), Nor does it suggest that in ethical or 
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political matters we are left without answers.31 Instead in both 
areas we should (although we might not) make the effort to choose 
the correct, objectively justifiable approach to problems. It is true 
that no answers are somehow ready made for us--"compel us always 
to go in one and only one way." But that does not leave us without 
answers. "We''are capable of providing answers and "should" provide 
them. Talking about decisions here suggests all too strongly the 
kind of arbitrariness that is vsnen meinen with Wittgenstein's think- 
ing about the issue at hand. 

Too many philosophers and other commentators have, I believe, 
misunderstood Wittgenstein to have been suggesting lack of precision 
in human thought as the best road to understanding our world and our 
place init. Such notions as "family resemblance" do seem to move 
us away from the rigor of the idea of a definition, for example. Yet 
there has been ample trouble about that rigor, also. The need fora 
reconciliation between a view that gives us something that compels 
us to go along a predetermined route and one that allows for any and 
every direction seems to me to be quite evident. I am convinced that 
Wittgenstein has tried to provide that sensible, moderate view for 
which we certainly have a very respectable precedent in the history 
of philosophy. 

To make out a moderate view in ethics and politics is risky. Here 
the battlelines are ancient and more vehemently drawn than in other 
fields that concern philosophers. Yet I suggest that Wittgenstein's 
philosophical investigations do have implications for these realms as 
well. Here, too, he seems to want us to take seriously the role both 
we and the world must play in reaching a satisfactory solution to the 
problems involved. So what I have been trying to do inthis paper may 
be expressed well by echoing Barry Stroud's remarks in connection 
with a more strictly epistemological matter: I wanted to show how 
we are responsible for the ways the ethical and political principles 
are developed without denying that there need be acriterion for doing 
this successfully, i.e., "without destroying anything that could 
properly be called their objectivity. " 
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"is/ought" dichotomy: because we can and need to do it, we ought 
to--our human life requires it. 

27 (Indianapolis, Indiana: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1967), pp. 
2-19. "Now, the ideal of objectivity, as thus far described, charac- 
terizes not only the scientist, but also the historian, the philoso- 
pher, the mathematician, the man of affairs--insofar as all make 
cognitive claims to a rational spirit. A parallel ideal is relevant for 
the moral person as well. The ideal of objectivity is, indeed, closely 
tied to the general notion of rationality, which is theoretically appli- 
cable to both the cognitive and the moral spheres. .. ." 

28Op. cit., Stroud. 
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29Op. cit. 

300p. cit., Beardsmore, p. 132. 

31what it does suggest is that a good deal of room (liberty?) must 
be left for all of us to answer the questions that arise in our own 
lives without having these be imposed on us from without. 


THE CONCEPT OF AWARENESS 


Margaret K. Yaure 


While this study will make no attempt to ascertain whether there 
has been ashift in the meaning of "awareness" over the years, it will 
be shown that the increased emphasis on the concept has undoubted 
influence upon public policy and private actions; to be more exact, our 
use of "awareness" reflects and is reflected in what we are currently 
doing and what we will do in the future. 

We find that we have self-awareness, national awareness, prob- 
lem awareness, semantic awareness, Black awareness, teacher aware- 
ness, moral awareness, perceptual awareness, verbal awareness, 
bodily awareness, immediate awareness, awakened awareness, con- 
scious awareness, heightened awareness, and direct awareness. 

We also find that "self-knowledge," "sensitivity," "identity, " 


"arousal," "attention," "vigilance," "growth," "subception," "in- 
formed," "cognizant," "sensibility," "self-image, " "apprized," "as- 
sured," "certified," "alive," and above all "consciousness" are re- 


lated concepts. 

Finally, we are aware that, aware of, aware of the fact that; and 
we have rather formalized definitions of "awareness,"e.g., a feel- 
ing above the level of sensitivity which guides behaviorl and Garrett's 
notion that "awareness is a faculty of the mind, by means of which 
‘attention' may be variously directed, at will, into particular phases 
of the past, the present, or the future. "2 

Students seek it, professors praise it, and politicians claim to 
possess it. In speaking of the "conflictual action" of the young which 
has been causing social change in France, the United States, and else- 
where, Paul Goodman notes that "instead of deepening awareness and 
a sharpening political conflict, there occurs the polarization of new 


“exasperation. "3 


Nevertheless, despite the frequency with which the concept is used, 
Margaret K. Yaure received her Doctorate in the Foundations of 
Education from Temple University in 1971. Dr. Yaure has taught in 
six of the Delaware Valley universities and colleges, and was most 
recently Assistant Director of Management Information of the New 
Jersey School Boards Association. 
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there is little evidence either that "awareness" is clearly defined in 
the mind of the speaker or that he himself is "aware" of the ambi- 
guity and vagueness which characterize the concept. 

Thus, the task we set before ourselves is to examine the major 
"contexts" in which awareness appears in order to lay out the logic 
of the concept. This will be interpreted to mean that since what in 
fact constitutes the logic of a concept is determined by: (1) the 
nature of the concept itself, and (2) the specific purpose or purposes 
of the analyst, we can expect to deal in some form or other with 
such things as the way in which "awareness" is used by philosophers, 
physicians, and a variety of people connected with the educational 
enterprise; and the rules which grow out of these uses including 
paradigm cases and exceptions. 

In sum, then, guided by an examination of current literature, an 
attempt will be made to steer a middle course and lay out the logic 
of "awareness" by special reference to its use in statements as to 
the function of the school. 4 

"Awareness" currently has three basic meanings or "levels." 
Rather than name them, however, these stages shall be numbered I, 
II, and III to denote a hierarchy in the relationship between a subject 
and object. Each level incorporates the characteristics of the pre- 
ceding one, e.g., an object must be perceived before anything can be 
understood, recognized, or realized about that object. 

Also, there are varying degrees within each level to which one can 
be said to perceive, know, or act onthe relationship. This, of course, 
makes difficult the distinction, for example, between the highest 
level of knowing and the lowest stage of doing where the subject may 
simply have altered his beliefs but not yet acted overtly on them. 

Nevertheless, I want to claim that the relationship between the 
subject and object at each of the three levels is significantly differ- 
ent as to warrant a separate category, and that by so distinguishing 
one level from another conceptually, we alter the way in which we 
view the conduct of men and their affairs. 


Level I 

Webster refers to "mere apprehension of an object without active 
attention to it, "5 while Benjamin Bloom talks about "merely being 
aware" or "bare awareness" of the existence of a given phenomenon. ® 
By this Bloom means that the object is simply received, so that a 
person who is able to identify as "false" the statement that "one of 
Bach's most celebrated compositions is the symphonic poem, "Death 
and Transfiguration," is regarded as "being aware" of the works of 
famous musical composers.7 Along with this goes the notion that 
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awareness, since it is the least internalized point on the continuum, 
is also "not" a matter of conscience, i.e., one can receive an object 
into his perceptual field but not be obliged to change what he does or 
what he regards as right or wrong because of his perception. 8 

Bloom runs into difficulty when he says that the degree to which 
a person "internalizes" a phenomenon, as evidenced by a modification 
in behavior, becomes the basis for classifying various objectives or 
goals. For, at the same time, in choosing to regard awareness as a 
prerequisite to knowledge and attention, thus removing it from the 
cognitive domain altogether, the author is unable to demonstrate 
that astudent is ever aware of something without, at the same time, 
requiring of the student some cognitive response. ? 

In our earlier illustration we saw that astudent was to be regarded 
as aware if he could, not so much correctly attribute "Death and 
Transfiguration" to Richard Strauss, but "not" label it as one of 
Bach's compositions. Yet, surely, there is, despite its negative 
approach, some question of memory, recall, attention, and assess- 
ment going on in this instance. 

So, paradoxically, while at this level "awareness" is at one and the 
same time most easily identified, measured, and managed, it is also 
the most uninteresting from the educator's point of view. In fact, 
judging from a quantitative criterion, one is tempted to regard this 
low-level use of "awareness" as nonexistent in educational literature 
dealing with goal statements. 

When we turn to Rollo May, on the other hand, we find him assign- 
ing tc "awareness" the central place in his or anyone else's psycho- 
therapeutic process, 10 In fact, his three stages of therapy are 
ascending levels of awareness on the part of the patient. 

At first, in what May calls "immediate awareness," there is a 
physical experiencing which brings a heightened appreciation and rever- 
ence for being.11 May does not talk about realizing or knowing any- 
thing, yet he does talk about valuing one's self as a being and about 
valuing being itself at this stage.12 However, the appreciation and 
reverence grow out of the immediate awareness of the self and the 
world, and so I propose May's wish-ievel awareness as a legitimate 
case at Level I. 

We may allow a student to claim that he is aware of the fact that 
Richard Rorty has written an introduction to THE LINGUISTIC TURN. 
We would hardly consider that the same kind of awareness displayed 
when the student knows that the book directs itself to such questions 
as whether linguistic philosophy is independent of philosophical theses, 
the distinctions between Ideal and Ordinary Language philosophy, and 
the clarity of criteria for judging rational arguments. 
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True enough, both instances involve the knowledge of facts, but 
the former seems to suggest that there is operating just a passing 
acquaintance with the most rudimentary points of importance. The 
student has no idea as to the content of the piece and therefore no 
way of judging the adequacy or direction of the argument. 

We say he is aware that Rorty has written such an introduction to 
indicate that out of the great number of books on the market the 
student has a specific title and organizational category in mind, but 
that it is only a first step in the process of grasping it. 

This compares, I think, with "wish-level awareness" for both pro- 
vide the basic sensations which trigger, but do not necessarily direct, 
the individual's progress. He may be said to experience the wish (to 
know or be known) in either positive or negative ways, i.e., he may 
experience an uncontrollable desire to seize the material and devour 
it, or he may put the book aside, find other things to do first, or 
repress to the extent of forgetting the assignment completely. 

In other words, in comparison with the potential returns of the 
book, the student has only just begun to realize them. It is a first 
step though not to bedeprecated by calling it "infantile" or "naive";13 
rather, these are ways of marking off casual or immediate aware- 
ness from the second and third dimensions. 


Level II 

Funk and Wagnalls define "awareness" as knowledge based on evi- 
dence from the senses or the intellect, and they suggest that the 
concept implies more than just a minimal registration ofa sensation, 
perception, or state of affairs. 14 

The artificiality of Bloom's labels evidences itself again when, in 
referring in more personal tones to some difficulties encountered in 
constructing the "Taxonomy," he takes "awareness" far beyond mere 
perception or low-level internalization, and uses it instead to express 
the urgent need for future studies or his own intense exasperation, 
to wit, "The usefulness of the first Handbook and a variety of pres- 
sures haskept us 'aware' of the need for completing the second Hand- 
book in the affective domain" and "We were '‘aware' that all too fre- 
quently educational objectives are stated as meaningless platitudes 
and cliches. "15 

B. Paul Komisar's notion of awareness as an outcome at the act 
level of teaching also takes the concept beyond the level of appre- 
hension.16 We now find the student not only conscious of the fact 
that aparticular piece of work is in existence, but that, among cther 
things, an author is directing himself tocert aii questions or that he 
holds certain views. 
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At this point, for example, astudent might realize why the teacher 
is prompting, drilling, or approving (learning- donor act); that his 
anxiety is being reduced, his attention being focused (learner-enhanc- 
ing act); or that the teacher is contrasting, rating, or elaborating-- 
all to acertain end or ends. But in any case, it is amatter of "know- 
ing" something about an object and it is part of the level to identify 
such an outcome as the result of teaching (at the act level). 

Earl C. Kelley, Abraham H. Maslow, Carl R. Rogers, and Arthur 
W. Combs all use "awareness" at the- second level regardless of 
whether they are talking in terms of a repository or a state. 

Kelley refers to "The Fully Functioning Self" as he explores the 
implications of Third Force Psychology for teaching and learning. In 
listing the characteristics of the self-actualizing individual he notes, 
among other things, not only that "he... sees his stake in others," 
but that "coming into the awareness of mutual needs modifies human 
behavior, "17 

Maslow shares this meaning, but identifies the objects of aware- 
ness as the limitations of abstract, verbal, or analytic thinking: 


This development toward the concept of ahealthy unconscious 
and of a healthy irrationality, sharpens our awareness of the 
limitations of purely abstract thinking, of verbal thinking 
and of analytic thinking. . . . Science and education, being 
too exclusively abstract, verbal and bookish, do not have 
enough place for raw, concrete, esthetic experience, espe- 
cially of the subjective happenings inside oneself. 18 


Rogers and Combs, on the other hand, use awareness as a kind of 
place in which is stored distorted symbolizations or aspects of real- 
ity, thus providing us with a category not easily subsumed under our 
notion of levels.19 However, on the grounds that all of these uses 
of "awareness" refer to such things as "maintenance of the self- 
structure," "openness to experience," and "non-subjectivity, " they 
are offered as special cases on Level II because these are the kinds 
of attributes or skills which we tend to associate with a knowledge- 
able person. In other words, it is knowledge which is being deposited, 
astate of knowing into which the personhas entered which the refer- 
ences are designed to explain. 

May's Stage Two, "consciousness, " corresponds to what could be 
called "cognitive" or "intellectual" awareness, for the patient pro- 
ceeds beyond an immediate awareness of a situation to a point at 
which he is able to realize certain things, to delight in them, and to 
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want them to continue.20 We read of "accepting one's self as having 
a world," of "self-assertiveness, "of "will," but in his formulation 
the emphasis at this stage is on knowing. May even cites the ety- 
mology of "consciousness" as stemming from conscience, "knowing 
with, "21 

Solon T. Kimball and James E. McClellan's "awareness," on the 
other hand, stresses that the individual accepts himself as being a 
particular person with uniquely distinguishing attitudes, and these 
authors further emphasize, as does May to a lesser degree, the im- 
portance of human associations in achieving this sense. 22 

That psychological definition of "awareness" which requires that 
the subject recognize the relationship between a stimulus (or re- 
sponse)and the reinforcer fits best in this second-level category. It 
places emphasis onthe subject's ability to verbalize and on the exis- 
tence of various objects of "awareness." While this use is more 
sophisticated than Level I, it lacks the qualitative aspects we will 
find on Level III. 29 

In other words, there is a strong intellectual component in Level 
II awareness. Regardless of the sense within that level with which 
it is used, the idea is invariably conveyed that the subject "knows" 
something about a particular object. This move, in turn, accounts 
for the frequent association of "cognitive awareness" with other 
pedagogic terms such as "learning," "instruction, " and "teaching. " 
I will say more on this later. 

An important point to be noted is the wide range of things which 
can be said to beknown or taught. They include not only the so-called 
"traditional" subjects, but also one of the earliest and most funda- 
mental, "self-knowledge." But it is this very range which causes us 
difficulty. For, somehow, the means by which we become aware of 
a fact, for example, seem to differ so significantly from the ways 
in which we gain personal insight that we either separate the results 
into distinct domains or we see feeling as growing out of knowledge, 
but postulate some sort of gap which keeps the two permanently 
separated. Since we can never hope to resolve the issue without 
first commanding a more thorough understanding of each level, let 
us look at awareness which is commitment. 


Level III 

In Komisar's "learning to be" there is implied an awareness of one's 
acts and responsibility for them. 24 Thus, a person canrot learn to 
be something unwittingly or comp.isively; he must "choose" the con- 


tent of his learning. This helps us to mark off the kind of awareness 
which I have been calling “intellectual by putting the emphasis on the 
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student-subject and relating the notion of responsibility and decision 
to his state of being. 

Komisar helps also to explain the elusiveness of the object of 
awareness. For when we are talking at the committal level, what we 
have been cognitively aware of is transformed as we take on a Level 
III awareness of it, so that we take some kind of stance in relation 
to the object. But, as in committal "learning" the content is re- 
ferred to, not stated. 25 

Kimball and McClellan identify "awareness" by implication or in- 
directly, not as an internal feeling tone or a particular kind of 
possession, but asa "relationship" of a very certain sort.26 While 
the authors at times seem to say that personal feelings have been 
replaced by an intellectual grasp of the nature of the social system 
and at other times that commitment is a matter of knowing "plus" 
personal feelings or emotional overtones, the crucial point is that 
the symbols of commitment have themselves undergone this linguis- 
tic shift and require a cognitive grasp of the system. 

What would make their study more complete would be a detailed 
account of the ways in which the personal, emotional feelings of 
people influence their cognitive understanding, and, conversely, the 
impact of fact and ideas upon feeling. 

Also, it is not made explicit just what is to be a "symbol of com- 
mitment" other than the fact that awareness symbolizes or stands 
for this relationship. Adequate details for identification are not 
provided for "awareness, " or for any other symbol for that matter. 

Both of these criticisms lead to the point that the authors have 
failed to consistently or sufficiently define what they mean by a 
"firm intellectual grasp." Their initial discussion places the rela- 
tionship symbolized by "awareness" at Level II; however, and it is on 
these grounds that I finally place their use on Level III, Kimball and 
McClellan ultimately talk about the subject's "functioning socially, " 
"solving problems," "acting," "caring," "paying the price," and "be- 
ing." And it is these kinds of outcomes which mark off one level 
from the other. 

What clouded the presentation of Kimball and McClellan was their 
failure to note that when we start to speak in more specific terms 
about what doing these things actually means, we seemed to be forced 
to talk at the level of cognitive awareness. Nevertheless, what we 
do, as opposed to talk, about such action belongs at the level of 
Awareness III. 

When we come to the third stage of May's formulation, "aware- 
ness" now demands that the individual make certain decisions and 
assume responsibility, and this it seems requires the kind of rela- 
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tionship called "committal." 

May, however, does not talk in terms of increasing or decreasing 
the distance between people; rather, he talks of heightened awareness 
as.creating a responsiveness to and a responsibility "for the signifi- 
cant other - persons who are important to one's self in the realizing 
of long-term goals, "27 

One cannot help but notice the repetition at this level of the no- 
tions of "responsibility" and "relationship." Anthropologically, con- 
ceptually, and psychotherapeutically we are taken from the reception 
of astimulus through a stage at which we understand it to a position 
from which we are prepared to act on our knowledge. 

Furthermore, the notion pervades the discussion that this commit- 
ment to take responsibility, to make decisions and so forth, includes 
a recognition of the presence or condition of a special sort of rela- 
tionship, i.e., the individual stands in a particular configuration 
with himself, other people, and the nonhuman world around him. But 
what is the unique nature of this particular relationship? How is it 
marked off from the relationship which exists between the subject 
and object at other levels of awareness? How do we tell it from 
other kinds of relationships at a similar level? 

The factor which all of the third-level formulations seem to share, 
regardless of the means by which they accomplish their task, is that 
somehow the subject "is," "becomes" something as a result of the 
relationship he shares with an object. A cognitive grasp underlies 
each of these formulations (and a reception or perception underlies 
this), but it is the falling of ultimate choice and responsibility upon 
the individual that identifies the "new" awareness as Stage III. 

Thus we observe our subject being for or against, standing for this 
not that, choosing one thing over another, doing and not doing. All 
of this implies that the subject does value, on some grounds, the 
content of his choice, although it does not tell which things are 
worth more than others. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This paper has examined the concept of "awareness" in two ways. 
First, it identified three ascending levels of awareness in terms of 
the relationship which exists between the subject and object. 

At Level I, the subject is simply exposed to, he notices, the ob- 
ject but is not obliged to change as a result of this perception. It is 
an experiencing of the innumerable wishes which occur in any indi- 
vidual. The body is particularly important in wishing, and bringing 
out wishes and the capacities to wish are essential starting points 
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for the individual. 

Level II is where people grasp, know, understand, feel, or sense 
the object in away appropriate toboth the subject and object as they 
relate. It is a matter of being conscious or knowing or feeling ina 
particular way about some certain thing. The individual will express 
his experience in whatever way he can, again, in a way that is appro- 
priate to the relationship. . 

Finally, by incorporating wish and will, by building upon the experi- 
encing and the consciousness that is grasping, a pattern of acting 
and living emerges which is responsive to and responsible for the 
object. This Ihave called Level III awareness. 

When "awareness" is used in conjunction with statements about 
certain educational "oughts,''the starting point must again be imme- 
diate, bare, or simple awareness, not as a chronological phenomenon, 
but as one which re-occurs throughout the life cycle of a human be- 
ing. This naive perception is often overlooked or presupposed in the 
classroom; yet psychoanalytic literature effectively demonstrates 
that unless Stage I is successfully completed, progress through sub- 
sequent stages is seriously impaired. 

The most central, primary, specific function of the school and the 
classroom teacher is found at the second level. Here the student is 
helped to know and accept himself and the world. Unfortunately, the 
emphasis is often formulated as an either/or alternative in terms 
of content and method. 

Either the teacher is making an academic point didactically or he 
is dealing with an attitude or value as an encounter teacher. Recently 
the trend has been to make subject matter points through so-called 
affective means, and there is some return to the notion of develop- 
ing attitudes academically. But in all these cases, the teaching is 
incomplete, and the participants shortchanged. 

This lack is most seriously evidenced by the failure of the student 
to become fully committed or to be fully satisfied with the commit- 
ments he assumes. For it is at Level III that we experience the 
highest level of the educative process. In the act of deciding, taking 
responsibility, being responsive to, and responding a person advances 
his awareness to itshighest dimension. It has become in the twentieth 
century what is meant by "an ultimate meaning to life."28 And it is 
this commitment based ona full grasp of the world and the objects 
in it which prompts us to act at the level of Awareness III. 
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GIVENESS AND CREATIVITY 
Douglas Allen 


There seems to be a crucial ambiguity found throughout most phe- 
nomenological analyses of what is revealed in experience. This ambi- 
guity will be formulated in terms of a phenomenological analysis of 
religious experience. 

On the one hand, the phenomenologist usually interprets the reve- 
latory experience by emphasizing a fundamental "givenness" in experi- 
ence and a definite "passivity" on the part of the religious person 
(and a corresponding passivity on the part of the phenomenologist 
who is interpreting the religious experience). For example, the 
sacred (God, Brahman, mana, the divine, the eternal, etc.) reveals 
itself "to" the religious person. The emphasis here is upon universal 
or general religious structures and meanings, which are "given" or 
revealed to people in religious experiences. 

On the other hand, the phenomenologist sometimes analyzes the 
revelatory experience by emphasizing asense of "activity" and "'crea- 
tivity"on the part of the religious person (and a corresponding sense 
of activity and creativity on the part of the phenomenologist). Thus, 
the religious person actively deciphers the sacred and constitutes 
his/her religious "Lebenswelt." There is astrong emphasis here upon 
the historical, cultural, and other conditionings of the particular 
religious experience. 

We shall provide some elucidation of the more frequent analysis of 
a sense of "givenness" and passivity; then we shall introduce some 
criticism of such an analysis; finally we shall suggest some way of 
bringing into relationship the universal and the particular, the passive 
and the active, the "given" and the constituted. 


Givenness and Passivity: Structures 
Revealed to the Religious Person 

In citing various structures which are revealed to the religious 
person, our major source will be the phenomenology of religion of 
Mircea Eliade. What follows is little more than a mere delineation 
of such religious structures, and each specific formulation does 
presuppose considerable documentation and analysis. Our concern is 
not with justifying each specific formulation but rather with convey- 
ing the general phenomenological emphasis upon a certain sense of 
givenness and passivity. 
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' What must be emphasized is that this tendency is not peculiar to 
the phenomenology of religion of Mircea Eliade. We could just as 
easily formulate the same points by investigating the phenomenology 
of Rudolf Otto, G. van der Leeuw, and numerous other interpreters 
of religious phenomena. Indeed, as we shall see in the criticism of 
Richard F. Grabau, this sense of givenness and passivity is really 
common to most of existential phenomenology. 

Mircea Eliade formulates the universal structure of the process 
by which the religious manifests itself in terms of the "dialectic of 
the sacred": the invariable separation of the hierophanic object, the 
sacred-profane dichotomy, the paradoxical coexistence of the sacred 
and the profane, etc. Rudolf Otto formulates a universal phenome- 
nological structure of religious experience: the numinous experience, 
which presents itself as "wholly other" (ganz andere) and canbe char- 
acterized as "mysterium tremendum et fascinosum." G. van der 
Leeuw writes that "Taken all together ("holy,' sanctus, tabu, etc. ), 
they provide the description of what occurs in all religious experi- 
ence: a strange, 'Wholly Other,' Power obtrudes into life. "1 

The point we wish to emphasize is that this process by which the 
religious is manifested is analyzed as a universal given in the sense 
that its structure exhibits an autonomy, permanence, and continuity. 
The "sacred expresses itself according to the laws of its own dialec- 
tic and this expression comes to man from without." "Homo religi- 
osus" does not actively create this basic structure. The person 
rather passively experiences that which reveals itself to him/her. 2 

When we look at the structures given by religious symbolism, we 
find that "No religious tradition understands itself as having invented 
or even discovered its fundamental symbols; rather, phenomenologi- 
cally they are always seen to have been 'given' to that tradition. "3 
Eliade tells us that "the World 'speaks' or 'reveals itself' through 
symbols"; religious symbols reveal fundamental structures of "the 
World. " 


The world "speaks" to man, and to understand its language 
he needs only to know the myths and decipher the symbols. 
Through the myths and symbols of the Moon man grasps the 
mysterious solidarity among temporality, birth, death and 
resurrection, sexuality, fertility, rain, vegetation, and so 
on. ... In the last analysis, the World reveals itself as 
language. It speaks to man through its own mode of being, 
through its structures and its rhythms. 4 
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Very often, as when we consider symbols of a "cosmic structure, " 
it appears that the universal structures are given - in- the - world. 
These seem to be structures which can be seen in the natural, tem- 
poral, secular universe and which can serve as an "objective" basis 
for the religious revelation. Thus, if we wish to understand the 
sacredness and religious symbolism of the sky, it would seem that 
the basic structures can be grasped in the very nature of the sky 
itself: high, infinite, transcendent. Similarly, one might argue that 
the basic structure of lunar symbolism is given in the very nature of 
the moon's rhythms: the lunar cycle of periodic change, the moon 
endlessly repeating itself rhythmically. 

The danger in locating structures in the universe itself is the 
temptation of a naturalistic reduction of religious meaning. "Homo 
religiosus" has never viewed the natural as simply natural. It is 
obvious that a "modern" secular person can observe, analyze, and 
calculate the basic structures of the lunar rhythms and find it ab- 
surd, or at least irrelevant, to suggest that this can serve as the 
basis for religious revelation. Therefore, while it may be possible 
to gain some insight into the nature of certain religious intuitions 
and sacred manifestations in terms of basic structures given-in-the- 
world, we must never reduce the total meaning of a religious mani- 
festation to such a "natural" structure in the universe. 

This becomes even more evident when we examine symbolic struc- 
tures of "the World" which are "given" but could not possibly be 
"given" in the "natural" universe. Indeed, these structures often 
seem to be completely at odds with what is given-in-the-world. For 
example, if we consider the sun froma "rational" and secular per- 
spective, it seems unintelligible that solar symbolism would reveal 
connections between the sun and darkness, serpents, and the dead. 
The "dark side" of the sun, its "ophidian" ("dark" or "indistinct") 
aspects, revealed in such documents as the myth of Helios, the "Rig 
Veda" and the "Brahmanas, "would seem the complete opposite of its 
"natural" meaning. Such symbolisms as those of the "Symplegades" 
(the paradoxical passing between two rocks that clash together con- 
tinuously or the entering of a mountain which has no opening) and the 
"coincidentia oppositorum" illustrate this same point. 

Often the only way to begin to decipher the meaning of a symbolic 
structure is to examine the "sacred history" preserved in myths and 
periodically re-enacted in rituals. Thus, the World of the Australian 
has a structure because the myths reveal the creative acts of the 
Primordial Beings; this knowledge of what happened "in illo tempore" 
transforms a chaotic universe into a structured meaningful World. 
"Homo religiosus" does not feel that he/she actively created these 
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sacred histories; phenomenologically, the myths are seen to have 
been revealed to the religious person. 

What we have endeavored to do is to delineate several of the kinds 
of general structures of "the World" which are "given" or revealed 
in religious experience: the structures given in the process by which 
the religious manifests itself; symbolic structures which have a 
"cosmic structure" and are sometimes related to structures "given- 
in-the-world"; etc. Our delineation could be extended to include 
most kinds of revelatory experience. What all of these structures 
have in common is that they are "given" to "homo religiosus"; the 
religious person does not actively constitute them, but ina rather 
passive manner experiences that which reveals itself to him/her. 


Givenness and Passivity: 
Several Criticisms 

It does not seem forced to contend that there is a definite simi- 
larity between the above view of the givenness of universal struc- 
tures which are passively experienced by "homo religiosus" and the 
claim by much of existential phenomenology that it can "read off" 
the "given" universal structures of the "Lebenswelt." Richard F. 
Grabau> has stated that the primary feature of the phenomenological 
"Wesenschau" or intuition of essences is a "passive receptiveness. " 
But there is no experience "without symbolization (thematization)" 
and "these symbols are created by mean inconcrete historical situa- 
tions" in response to their particular existential concerns. There- 
fore, these symbols cannot be regarded as given structures to be 
"read off." Grabau's alternative to this view of consciousness as a 
passive receptiveness of universal given structures is to claim that 
consciousness is a "creative interaction with and interpretation of a 
situation by means of mediating symbols." 

It also does not seem forced to propose a certain similarity be- 
tween the "empirical approach" of Eliade and other phenomenologists 
of religion and the methodology of "classical" British empiricism. 
True, the foundation for David Hume's epistemology consists of dis- 
crete particular sense impressions and not given universal struc- 
tures. Nevertheless, both the phenomenologist and Hume seem to 
analyze experience in terms of arather passive reception by the self 
of what is given to it. 

In "The Experiential Foundations of Religion, " John E. Smith dis- 
tinguishes two principal types of empiricism: he rejects "the classi- 
cal or British type which found its most incisive expression in the 
thought of David Hume" and opts for "the broader, vaguer type some- 
times called 'radical' which characterizes, in different degrees, the 
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thought of an entire group of critics of the classical type--Hegel, 
Bradley, Peirce, James, Dewey, Whitehead, and perhaps even Hei- 
degger." He claims that this latter "reconstructed" conception "is 
required if religion is to be made intelligible as experience." 

Smith delineates four of the features of this reconstructed con- 
ception, the first two of which directly challenge the above interpre- 
tation of givenness and passivity: experience is a "reciprocal affair" 
involving an "organic togetherness of the experiencing self and the 
experienced world"; therefore, experience cannot be taken as the 
"passive reception" of "bare" or "given" data and is "impossible with- 
out interpretation from the side of the self, "6 

Now what may seem astonishing at first is my assertion that 
Eliade and most phenomenologists would probably want to accept as 
valid most of the aforementioned "criticisms." Although they would 
reject much of Grabau's analysis, they would concur that religious 
consciousness is a "creative interaction" and not merely a "passive 
reception." I would submit that Eliade and many other phenomenolo- 
gists might be in total agreement with Smith's "reconstructed" con- 
ception of experience. Consequently, it seems necessary to modify 
or reconstruct the view that religious experience consists of a 
passive reception of universal structures which are "given" or re- 
vealed to the religious person. 


Creativity and the "Constituted Given" 

This last section is little more than suggestive of the directions 
my analysis would take. To understand how symbolic structures are 
given in experience; how and why the particular relates to some and 
not to other general structures; how the dynamic interaction between 
consciousness and its intended World may be formulated; in short, to 
make full sense of the following remarks, it would be necessary for 
me to explicate at least two areas: the nature and function of sym- 
bolism and the methodology of philosophical phenomenology (inten- 
tionality, eidetic intuition, free variation, etc. ). 

We may point out that in the process by which the religious mani- 
fests itself, an essential aspect of the structure of sacralization 
consists of evaluation and choice by "homo religiosus."7 This sense 
of evaluation and choice is not restricted to the rational or concep- 
tual. The religious experience involves the "total person"; it is 
"practical, " soteriological, aiming at an ontological transformation 
of the religious person; it involves the integration of theory and 
practice, of thought and action, of the intellectual and the emotional 
and the volitional. In fact, in much of religious experience, this 
sense of evaluation and choice by "homo religiosus" is defined by very 
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little of the rational or conceptual or conscious. 

The religious person is called upon to respond to that which is given 
or revealed. It is never obvious what form this evaluation and choice 
will take. For example, while it may be true that the sacred is ex- 
perienced as "wholly other" and "powerful" and "ultimate, " there is 
an ambivalence in one's response to that which is experienced as not 
"ordinary," not "natural," not of the "human" world of experience. 
Should we not fear and attempt to avoid something absolutely power- 
ful? Such a "transhuman" power woyld seem terrifying and danger- 
ous; it might result in defilement and pollution rather than sanctity 
and purity, destruction and death rather than salvation and immor- 
tality. 

What is clear is that without such anevaluation and choice, through 
which the religious person experiences the religious as powerful, ulti- 
mate, paradigmatic, and normative, the religious person could not 
overcome his/her existential crisis and realize a structured mean- 
ingful life-world. Without such an active response, there would be 
no religious experience. 

In asserting that the fundamental symbolic structures are given in 
experience, it must be emphasized that my notion of this sense of 
givenness and passivity, which already involves the self's being situ- 
ated in the world and dynamically open to symbolic structures, is 
considerably different from the self's "bare" passive receptiveness 
of a David Hume. Whether these structures should be viewed as 
Platonic forms or Whiteheadian eternal objects or Jungian archetypes 
or in some other manner is another matter. But to analyze the 
general structures as wehave is an abstraction, which, it is possible 
to argue, may be necessary for the sake of analysis. What must be 
insisted upon is that apassive reception of such structures does not 
constitute religious experience. 

The actual religious experience consists of just what "homo religi- 
osus" does with the symbolic structures. These structures function 
as an inexhaustible source of religious meaning and offer virtually 
infinite possibilities for actualization. Symbolism is not present 
initially as fully articulated, as "fulfilled" meaning. Symbols are 
present initially as "ciphers," usually manifested on the level of the 
prereflective, experienced through vague intuitions and as "empty 
intentionalities," which "key" into experience and provide inexhausti- 
ble possibilities for gradually experiencing fulfilled meanings and 
structuring a meaningful World. 

Actual revalorization of a religious symbolism is the particular 
way “homo religiosus" "uses" a symbolism to structure his/her World. 
And just what "homo religiosus" does with these structures must 
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always be seen in terms of his/her specific existential situation. 
What we become aware of, how we respond to our "discovery, " what 
meaning it has for us, how we use it to structure our World, etc., 
depends largely upon our historical, cultural, and other particular 
conditions. 

Phenomenologically, the religious experience has an initial empha- 
sis upon a kind of passivity and then a creativity emerging from the 
passivity. True creativity emerges when we can decipher the funda- 
mental givenness that is revealed tous. It emerges from what the 
particular and historical does with this givenness: how it constitutes 
or actualizes these inexhaustible possibilities by embodying them in 
a specific historico-cultural context, by providing them with a par- 
ticular content and particular values. 

This sense of an active creativity emerging from a passive given- 
ness seems to be what Paul Ricoeur intends by "Le Symbole donne a 
penser." 


This maxim that I find so appealing says two things. The 
symbol invites: I do not posit the meaning, the symbol gives 
it; but what it gives is something for thought, something to 
think about. First, the giving, then the positing; the phrase 
suggests, therefore, both that all has already been said in 
enigma and yet that it isnecessary ever to begin and re-begin 
everything in the dimension of thought. ® 


Perhaps the relationship between the passive givenness of universal 
structures and the active creativity which involves the historical and 
the particular can be viewed in terms of a "constituted given," an 
"in itself for us."" On the one hand, the religious person experiences 
a World of given structures, a World of meanings already constituted 
and simply revealed to him/her; on the other hand, the person experi- 
ences his/her World as still to be constituted, as given meaning by 
his/her active creativity.? The structural givenness expresses the 
horizon within which the human being orients himself/herself and 
constitutes the specific meanings of his/her "new" World. What 
emerges is aradical intentionality of human consciousness: universal 
structures are given but are always experienced as given for the 
perceiving consciousness. 

Such a conception of religious experience involves a sense of or- 
ganic mutuality and dynamic interaction between religious conscious- 
ness and its intended World. The person simultaneously looks at the 
World and feels looked at by the World. "Homo religiosus" feels that 
not only other human beings, but also the moon and stones and trees 
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"look" at us and reveal to us the inexhaustible possibilities by which 
we can constitute their religious meaning. In such a conception of 
religious experience, the World is always structurally given and at 
the same time dynamically alive and continuously open to new valori- 
zations and creative spiritual experiences. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL HUMAN BEING: A SOMETIME VARIABLE 
FOR AN EDUCATIONAL RATIONALE 


E. D. Butler and Joseph Cozy 


Various conceptions of education as a formal process of bringing 
the individual human being into astate of attainment or achievement 
in compliance with cultural and social expectations and standards 
have been proposed in both the ancient and modern worlds. Such con- 
ceptions, among others, have varied from those theories appealing 
to rationales derived from revealed truths, objective ideals dis- 
covered through rational or intuitive human powers, to those belief 
systems stressing the preservation of the tribe, class, or state. 
Yet these traditional and contemporary conceptions, as diverse as 
they might appear to be, have a certain commonality in that they 
have generally failed to give preference to the individual human being 
as the original datum of education and by necessity the primary 
source of all abstractive terms with which education is or can be 
explicated. In recent years educational theorists have begun to think 
more seriously about the individual as the original datum of educa- 
tion. 

Abstractive terms drawn out of the richness and complexity of the 
human subject and resulting in efforts to accurately represent the 
meanings of and for the process of education, must of necessity be 
based, both empirically and logically, on the initial assumption of 
man as a"'concrete, particular subject who is the fundamental refer- 
ent to which we bind our abstractions." The thesis of this paper is 
that only from this seemingly obvious assumption can we begin to 
build an intelligible rationale for education. For, if we as educators 
make abstractions embodied in terms such as "teacher-pupil rela- 
tions," "process curricula," "criterion referenced instruction, " 
"competency-based objectives," ard "individualized learning, '' these 
abstractions and their labels must reductively refer to the persons 
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who render such terms and abstractions meaningful. How do we 
render such terms meaningful in a concrete manner? 

The final test of meanings requires the establishment of a rela- 
tionship of the concept used in the development of an educational 
rationale clearly tied to the individual human being involved in the 
educational process. Thus it is appropriate, if not imperative, to 
begin with the individual human being as aconcrete principle of deri 
vation and as the ultimate criterion as to whether or not any such 
derivations have a foundation in the concrete world with which edu- 
cation must be concerned. 

The centrality of the concept of the individual human being to an 
educational rationale requires elaboration. With the exception of 
philosophical solipsism, man as a particular actual existent is an 
assumption that is accepted without serious question. Indeed, if 
empirical experience isnot sufficient to persuade one that solipsism 
is untenable, one must still face the logical contradiction of one's 
own doubts.! To accept the human being as the original datum of 
education is then a reasonable assumption though such an acceptance 
does provide for the admission of a problematic fact since the rich- 
ness and complexity of the human being raises numerous questions. 
Although concerned with philosophical ethics, Hammer poses a fair 
sample of the kinds of questions the presence of the human being 
suggests: 


What is at stake in this examination is the ordinary man's 
belief that he is a Self, an entity enduring from moment to 
moment above the stream of experiences. . .. As individ- 
uals thinking about what we are, can we get any grasp on our- 
selves? Can we say exactly what we mean when we use the 
term "person?" Is each one of us merely a bundle of percep- 
tions? Should we look for personal identity among the data 
of our senses? Is the person to be identified with his mind, 
with his body, or with both? If with both, what is the rela- 
tionship between mind and body 92 


" ' 


To accept a meaning of the human being as a "self," a "person, ' 
an "individual" having a personal identity, is to make a commitment 
to the concrete reality of the individual human existence and to issues 
such an existence raises. The centrality is the individual persisting 
in his experience of himself as a "someone," a "self," a "person," an 
"I." This belief, however construed, does not arise from credulity. 
Both from logical necessity and from empirical analysis the human 
being as a functioning organized entity must be established. 
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The logical necessity of the person's centrality is summed up in 
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Stuart Hampshire's assertion: 


An empirical analysis by Arnold resulted in a conclusion consistent 


The first person singular is the nucleus on which all other 
referential devices depend. Since each one of us speaks and 
understands from his point of view, we have to trace any 
spatial temporal reference to, or from, here and now, which 
is our own particular standpoint . . . that beings, who are 
capable of action and observation are born into, and move 
among aworld of persisting objects is alogical necessity and 
not a contingent. matter of fact.3 


with the logical conclusion of Hampshire. Arnold states: 


Gardner Murphy, like Arnold, formulates substantively the same 
conclusion which serves his assertion about the individuality of the 


I have a body; but I myself do the thinking, deciding, acting, 
experiencing. Apparently, some of my experiences merely 
happen to me; but others, I know, take their origin from me. 
It is difficult to conceive that something I experience (my 
body) should produce the I that has the experience. . . . The 
conclusion that we propose is simple, though by no means new. 
We conceive of the living being as anactor or agent thatacts, 
in, through, or by means of the organized body. The body is 
distinguishable, but not distinct, part of the living being. I 
as a living being initiate both biological and psychological ac- 
tivities.... But, ohysiological activities go on without my 
personal attention, so to speak, while psychological activities 
and particularly goal-directed action, require that | be aware 
of things around me and that I be able to deal with them in 
some way. 4 


person: 


Nothing could be more futile today than to assume that the 
individual constitution is a simple algebraic sum of consti- 
tutional dispositions. ... Human traits, moreover, are 
responses not to outer stimulation alone; they are simuita- 
neously responses to inner stimulation, which in turn depends 
on an uninterrvpte’ inner flow of energies, permitting 
energy distribution that is wuque for eoch organism. (Italics 
ours. )9 
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He then concludes: 


But personality is a continuity, a continuity determined 
partly by inner forces, partly by impulsions from without, 
but maintaining recognizable individuality, a constancy or 
recurrence of patterned tendencies such as permits the 
recognition of identity. © 


Hampshire, Arnold, and Murphy exemplify three different ap- 
proaches that arrive at a similar conclusion. In common with many 
other writers, they reflect the necessity to focus on the centrality 
of the human being as an individual and, as a possibility, the source 
of conceptual formulations in the development of theoretical posi- 
tions. 


The Individual Human Being: 
A Particular Kind of Subject 

The human being is founded in the concrete world as an organized 
entity persisting inhis own individual identity among other persisting 
objects. Moreover, the human being manifests characteristic func- 
tions that set him apart from other "objects" or "things. '" Among 
many functions the human being is an organism that observes and 
knows, and can develop both practical and symbolic ways with which 
to deal with his observations and knowledge. He can order diverse 
impressions into integrated whole. He can agree to call this inte- 
grated whole by aname. Further, he can function cognitively ina 
diversified manner so that he can assign names to other distinguish- 
able wholes, and can invoke them for a variety of purposes which are 
not immediately related to the presence of a particular external 
object. In effect, the human being is a thinking and language-making 
organism. 7 Novak has defined the individual human being similarly 
when he writes: 


I am a conscious world, a horizon, a two-poled organism, a 
conscious, open-ended, protean, structuring of a world. The 
world exists through my consciousness and my consciousness 
through it: Not two, but one-in-act.8 


Whatever the term "thinking" may mean in various philosophies or 
however it may be described and explained, no recognized philosopher 
denies the phenomenon of thought. ? 

Inthe context of educational theory the phenomenon of thought be- 
speaks two characteristics of importance. First, the phenomenon 
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of sensing appears to be akind of knowing in that it implies an aware- 
ness of an object existing in the perceptual field but there is no evi- 
dence that the senses can be aware of themselves.!° yet the human 
being's capacity to assign meaning to the objects of sensations, to 
judge, evaluate and assimilate the data of sensations stem from a 
characteristic human function termed "reflective thought." Not 
only does the human subject seem capable of reflective thought but 
also can engage in reflexivity.11 Reflexivity may be described as 
that activity in which the individual thinks about his thinking; he can 
double back upon his thoughts and feelings making them an object for 
further cognitive examination, all the while knowing that he is doing 
it.12 Freire has conceived this process as follows: 


One may well remember--trite as it seems--that, of the un- 
completed beings, man is the only one to treat not only his 
actions but his very self as the object of hisreflection: this 
capacity distinguishes him from the animals, which are un- 
able to separate themselves from their activity and thus are 
unable to reflect upon it. 13 


He further states: 


. men--aware of their activity and the world in which they 
are situated, acting in function of the objectives which they 
propose, having the seat of their decisions located in them- 
selves and in their relations with the world and with others, 
infusing the world with their creative presence by means of 
the transformation they effect upon it--unlike animals, not 
only live but exist; . . . men exist in a world which they are 
constantly re-creating and transforming. 14 


Thus the human capacity to assign meaning, to engage in reflective 
thought and to literally think about his thinking necessitates the 
centrality of the human being as the source of concepts such as "hu- 
man experience," "person as opposed to thing," "relationships, ' 
"mind, body, emotions, purpose," and "learning and teaching." If an 
educational rationale is to be grounded on the view of the individual 
as a reflective and reflexive being, a conscious world or horizon, 15 
then the kinds of conclusions and definitions made possible by the 
formulations must be qualified since the individual will be function- 
ing in this manner in all interactions emerging from and within the 
experiences we call educational. 


' ' 
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Implications for Educational Theory 

The immediate implication for an educational rationale derived 
from the conception of the individual as a reflective and reflexive 
being requires that the individual, regardless of the way he is func- 
tioning in the educational process, be conceived as an entity who can- 
not be assigned to the category of "thing, '' and so treated, without 
seriously qualifying, and perhaps distorting, an individual's existen- 
tial being as a subject. In a fundamental sense, the human individual 
is both a distinctive object and subject. He observes and is observ- 
able. He acts and is acted upon. There exists both the "I" and the 
"not-I." "Neither can exist without the other, nor can they be di- 
chotomized."16 As Freire shows, they exist in a constant dialecti- 
cal relationship. In each consideration made about him, whether 
viewed as subject or object, he gives evidence of a particular kind of 
continuing self-awareness in his personal situation, past, present, 
and projected, within a concrete environment in which he individually 
exists. He is a living entity with a personal history. 17 He is a con- 
tinuing subject involved in a process of continuing change both in- 
ternal and external who maintains a progressive identification of 
himself as distinct from others. The functions of reflectivity and 
reflexivity may or may not be the origin of this identification but it 
is at least in major part through these functions that we speak of 
the phenomena of education. Further, the functions of reflectivity 
and reflexivity, and the capacity to formulate the products of these 
functions into communicable language, places the human individual in 
his environment with unique access to whatever exists. 18 

In some contexts, the physical sciences for example, the human 
being may be treated as an object. Moreover, he may treat hintself 
as an object as in the undergoing of aesthetic experiences. In the 
educational process he may also do this, but only with an implicit 
sense of his own subjectivity. Even the "not-I" depends upon the "I." 
This quality of subjectivity and objectivity functioning within the 
same organism conditions the kinds of statements to be made about 
the nature of education in the abstract, and any given educational 
situation in the concrete. The very presence of the individual pre- 
cludes in a most fundamental sense our description of the learner, 
or the teacher, as an object "out there." The individual knows and 
acts and is not merely known and acted upon. 

As discussed earlier, meaning-making is a persistent and uniquely 
individualistic function of the human subject. This persistent func- 
tion is then present within the formal and institutionalized educa- 
tional processes evenin complex andhighly structured social systems. 
In as much as this human characteristic is continuous, and if insti- 
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tutionalized educational processes are to nourish as well as benefit 
from it, processes and purposes related to educational designs must 
be derived from theoretical formulations that take root from the 
very notion of the centrality of the individual. Yet what conception 
of meaning would be essential to the appropriate formulations of 
theoretical constructs giving priority to individual human beings? 
Becker has written: 


Meaning refers simply to the connection of events and objects 
in an interdependent, self-consistent scheme. Meaning is an 
elaboration of cause-and-effect sequences that make logical 
and esthetic sense, and permit prediction and control. Since 
man is the only time-binding, symbolic animal, he must fabri- 
cate meaning or order to build up a dependable and controll- 
able world. By virtue of this fabrication he overcomes the 
shifting, hazardous world of natural forces. Meaning is, then, 
the joining together of ideas, objects, and people that forms 
aground plan for action. Anything that affirms the integrity 
of this group plan automatically supports man's whole be- 
ing. ... Anything that undermines it threatens to cripple 
his action. 19 


Meaning viewed in this light suggests that it must be related to 
action, to doing, and anything less than this would tend to delimit 
the powers of the individual. In educational theorizing such a concep- 
tion of meaning, of thought, and action, would lead one to maintain 
that the teacher cannot think for his students and the administrator 
could not think for his teachers. The imposition of one's thought on 
another could not be encouraged less the individual's persistent cog- 
nitive and meaning-making functions are to be violated. Instead, the 
educational focus would be on problem-solwing with teachers, stu- 
dents, and all those assuming roles in the educational setting viewed 
as critical co-investigators in dialogue.29 Such a view of education 
would encourage what Freire calls authentic reflection, considering 
neither abstract man nor the world without men, but men in their 
relations with the world.21 This authentic reflection would support 
and stem from the conception of meaning as fabrication where there 
exists a conscious attempt to merge ideas, objects, and people ina 
group plan of action with no conscious effort made to delimit or de- 
stroy the uniqueness of any individual involved in the processes of 
deliberation, reflection, or action. 

Culture may be conceived as having one main task: that of provid- 
ing "the individual with the conviction that he is an object of primary 
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value in a world of meaningful action."22 Perhaps the school, as an 
agent of culture and design to assist the culture in achieving its 
main task, has no role to play more important than seeking to develop 
the idea that the individual is primary and central. This role could 
only be accomplished if, and when, the fundamental referent becomes 
recognized and we develop our actions, on the notion that it is the 
concrete, particular subject that provides the foundation of our edu- 
cational theories and practices. 
Richard Shaull has written: 


There is no such thing as aneutral educational process. Edu- 
cation either functions as an instrument which is used to 
facilitate the integration of the younger generation into the 
logic of the present system and bring akout conformity to it, 
"or" it becomes the "practice of freedom," the means by 
which men and women deal critically and creatively with real- 
ity and discover how to participate in the transformation of 
their world, 23 


The writers of this paper believe that the function of education 
should be the latter, the practice of freedom, and we also believe 
that for this tobecome reality it is imperative that the cornerstone 
of such aconception of education be the original datum of education, 
the individual human being. 
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MODEL FOR PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
James J. Van Patten 


Investigation of the literature on philosophy of education reveals 
no general agreement as to the nature of the discipline. Some au- 
thors approach the subject as a series of critical problems to be 
analyzed; others see philosophy of education as a detailed study of 
families of thought and many seek to present aparticular philosophy 
of education. Although there is no general agreement as to the na- 
ture of the content of philosophy of education, one may find recur- 
rent areas of inquiry presented in the literature. It is perhaps from 
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these areas of inquiry that one can develop a structure which may be 
beneficial to the teacher of the subject. 


Realms of Inquiry (See Table 1) 

A guiding purpose of philosophy of education is the development of 
habits of critical inquiry, rigorous analysis of basic assumptions, 
and adisposition toward basing commitments on all possible evidence 
which is presented in an impartial, and unbiased manner. Once the 
guiding purpose has been elucidated pupils should be aided in under- 
standing the role and place of choice. Discrimination, selectivity, 
critical judgment form levels from which one may intelligently select 
from a variety of alternatives of action (Table 2). One might think 
of these as cognitive behavioral objectives. Aims and policies, cur- 
riculum design and the teaching learning processes are the same levels 
for analysis. Each day teachers must face a number of issues vary- 
ing in their degrees of importance and challenge. The teacher must 
be able to choose intelligently and quickly on the basis of evaluation 
of possible and contingent consequences of projected action. 


Aims and Policies 

Discrimination! involves the ability to develop a high degree of 
effectiveness in individual and social action leading to desirable con- 
sequences. Organization may be equated with efficiency but so may 
it be equated with a totalitarian, authoritarian administration or 
classroom. Discrimination enables the teacher to develop an aware- 
ness of the greater or lesser freedom within different forms of 
administrative or classroom management. Consequences of freedom 
vary with different aims and policies of administration. 

In analyzing degrees of freedom under varying forms of manage- 
ment, one must take into account varying views and definitions of 
reality, epistemology (knowledge), and axiology (value), each of which 
have an underlying logic, and portray causation and explanation ina 
fundamentally different way (Table 3). An understanding of the role 
of aims and policies in classroom and school management involves an 
awareness of context in which varying explanations are postulated. 
At this level of inquiry, one might note that different ends and 
means are required by parochial, public and private schools and by 
individual teachers in each of the school systems. One could not ac- 
curately present aclear picture of the aims and policies unless there 
was an objective presentation of the historical evolution of meta- 
physical, epistemological and axiological processes. Presenting the 
material in an impartial manner would place the philosopher of edu- 
cation in aposition of neutrality wherein he could provide an arena in 
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which pupils could learn to appraise different philosophical positions 
and take tenative steps toward analyzing them without any indoctri- 
nation or prescriptions other than those habits of inquiry which would 
allow commitment to agiven position on the basis of the best possi- 
ble evidence. 2 

Such a neutral position by the teacher would enable the student to 
gain a conception of the provisional status of aims and policies and 
heighten his awareness of the potential for individual contribution 
for "improvement in the convenience of mankind." As there is no 
general agreement about aims and policies of education, it would be 
appropriate to present the different positions and note, as Dag 
Hammarskjold: 


The conflick between different approaches to the liberty of 
man and mind or between different views of human dignity 
and the right of the individual is continuous. The dividing line 
goes within ourselves, within our own peoples and also within 
other nations. It does not coincide with any political or geo- 
graphical boundaries. The ultimate fight is one between the 
human and the sub-human. We are on dangerous ground if we 
believe that any individual, any nation or any ideology has a 
monopoly on rightness, liberty and human dignity. 3 


Under this heading topics of dogmatism and priori conceptions could 
be explored in depth. Discrimination, thus might develop an aware- 
ness of systems and their role in the formulation of aims and poli- 
cies of education. 


Curriculum Design 

Selectivity might be defined as the capacity to modify or compro- 
mise. That is, the recognition that curriculum design has varied 
throughout the history of education in regard to its social context. 
Spudnik created a demand for additional courses in science, the New 
Deal developed a frame of reference which stressed the necessity for 
measures to resolve unemployment, one of which increased the time 
pupils spent in school and thus required additional curriculum, and 
the Great Society which demanded curriculum designs to handle a 
whole arena of poverty problems. Selectivity can be described by 
relating the metaphysical, epistemological and axiological theories 
analyzed under AIMS AND POLICIES to such topics as academic free- 
dom, vocational training, life-adjustment, liberal arts and indoctri- 
nation in education. Thus, it could be shown that curriculum design 
reflects the social context from which it arises and that a principle 
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of selectivity operates which can be described as the capacity to 
modify in light of new deeds or demands. In analyzing capacity to 
modify as efficiency, degrees of classroom freedom might be pointed 
out. Authoritarian curriculum design or designs predetermined by 
administrators for teachers may frequently be varied quickly and 
flexibly to meet social needs whereas democratic administrations 
often move with more difficulty. Democratic administrations may 
appear to be more subject to pressures from various groups, but 
there is greater possibility for open communication and thus in the 
long run more effective shared management of curriculum in design 
and application. These points could be used to indicate conflicts 
within a pluralistic view of knowledge. 


Teaching- Learning 

Critical judgment involves effective choice growing out of analysis 
of available options. Critical judgment could be developed in relation 
to the metaphysical, epistemological and axiological positions set 
forth under aims and policies and curriculum. A very extensive re- 
finement of metaphysical aims and principles and epistemological 
considerations of curriculum design could be developed under the 
teaching learning methods. Methods of instruction under the various 
historical systems could be explored and the pupil could beled through 
amaze of theories each of which demands a particular teaching learn- 
ing methodology. Ends-means; particulars-universals; parts-wholes; 
primordial-novel; appearance vs reality could be brought into play 
under theheading of critical judgment where pupi!s could be expected 
to come to apoint of provisional not absolute commitment.4 At this 
third level, families or systems of thought might be brought into 
focus under various topics such as empiricism, rationalism, tran- 
scendentalism, intuitionism, classical and scientific realism, abso- 
lute and personal idealism, experimentalism and the various expres- 
sions and forms of existentialism.5 Critical judgment should be 
intertwined with valuation. Students could be assigned readings in 
Studies in Philosophy and Education; Educational Theory or the inter- 
disciplinary Journal of Thought to develop insights in aesthetical- 
ethical aspects of the teaching learning process. Thus, critical judg- 
ment would involve a comprehension and cognition of ethics and aes- 
thetics and their role in the power of effective choice. At this point 
in our model, we have hopefully related aims and policies; curriculum 
design and application and teaching learning processes to basic views 
of the nature of reality knowledge and values, through use of the 
terms discrimination, selectivity and critical judgment all of which 
serve the teacher in the job of effective choice from alternatives 
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and on the basis of all possible evidence presented impartially so that 
pupils might be allowed to develop dispositions of independent inquiry 
and valuation.® In this manner intelligence and its concomitant free- 
dom would be actualized, as Dewey noted: 


Intelligence treats events as moving, as fraught with 
possibilities, not as ended, final. In forecasting their possi- 
bilities, the distinction between better and worse arises. 
Human desires and ability cooperates with this or that natural 
force according as this or that eventuality is judged better. 
We do not use the present to control the future. We use the 
foresight of the future to refine and expand present activity. 
In this use of desire, deliberation and choice, freedom is 
actualized, 7 


In the level of critical judgment an effort should be made to cumu- 
latively build meanings on the material explored in the first and 
second levels. 8 


Synthesis 

Corresponding to (Table 4) discrimination, one may find capacity 
in which individual differences may be explored in terms of efficiency 
of behavior patterns within a given view of the nature of reality. 
Secondly, ability might be related to selectivity, for curriculum de- 
sign, is most effective when it provides for differences in ability 
and aptitude. Finally, critical judgment and school or classroom 
management might be related in terms of the use of skillful direc- 
tion of pupils in terms of disciplined inquiry. It should be noted that 
there is no clear division between the levels of inquiry but one may 
say that discrimination involves good administrative and organiza- 
tional management whether of a school district, a single plant or a 
classroom. Selectivity in curriculum approaches refers to skill or 
capacity to modify. Critical judgment in the teaching-learning situa- 
tion is intelligent management. Thus, in a broader sense, discrimi- 
nation refers to the range of possibilities open to any individual after 
a thorough understanding of the various aims and policies postulated 
by different views of the nature of reality. Selectivity refers to 
the skills, habits and abilities of individuals in carrying out their 
possibilities. Viewing different theories of knowledge serves as a 
focal point from which pupils may develop a comprehension of the 
role of curriculum design through which abilities may be oriented to 
allow for a high degree of freedom in choice. Finally, critical judg- 
ment serves to base the teaching - learning process on a keen under- 
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standing and perception of the role of management in relation to 
potential and individual freedom of choice (Table 5). 


Conclusion (Table 6) 

This brief model of philosophy of education is designed to allow 
pupils to develop independent habits of critical inquiry proceeding 
from aproblem centered orientation. The key problems in the model 
are metaphysical which relate most fully to the aims and policies of 
education; epistemological rélating to curriculum and axiological 
which relate to the teaching-learning process. Taking each area of 
inquiry as a problem area, one is enabled to analyze the role of dif- 
ferent families or systems of thought in education. A basic assump- 
tion maintained throughout this paper is that pupils should gain an 
awareness of the provisional nature of knowledge and of the impor- 
tance of individual abilities to form judgments on the basis of all 
available evidence. Pupils through the use of this model might gain 
an awareness that it is the location and use of the powers of manage- 
ment that define the aims, curriculum and teaching-learning process. 
The belief that pupils must learn to make their own decisions in re- 
gard to philosophy of education is expressed in a certain freedom 
Dewey calls natural freedom. 


A certain natural freedom is possessed by man. That is to 
say, in some respects harmony exists between a man's ener- 
gies and his surroundings such that the latter support and 
execute his purposes. In so far he is free; without such a 
basic natural support, conscious contrivances of legislation, 
administration and deliberate human institution of social 
arrangements cannot take place. 9 


Thus, the potential for improvement, refinement of aims, curric- 
ulum, and teaching learning processes lies in the preception of man's 
ability to think for himself and reconstruct experience in the con- 
text of a unique school, or classroom situation. In stressing the 
uniqueness of each classroom situation, one also might note once 
again the provisional nature of knowledge. Presentation and latter 
analysis of systems and theories allow for the possibility of learning 
from experience, which is defined by Dewey: 


‘ We mean that in the history of individual persons and 
of the human race there takes place a change from original, 
comparatively unreflective, impulses and hard - and - fast 
habits to desires and interests that incorporate the results 
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of critical inquiry. When this process is examined, it is seen 
to take place chiefly on the basis of careful observation of 
differences found between desire and proposed ends (ends-in- 
view) and attained ends or actual consequences. Agreement 
between what is wanted and what is actually obtained confirms 
the selection of conditions which operate as means to the 
desired end, 10 


The process of learning from experience again underlines contingency. 
A contingency which allows for a commitment after all possible evi- 
dence is presented in a neutral manner. The theme of the model is 
best summed up by Dag Hammarskjold's words: 


There are quite a few situations where we must live and learn 
to live with provisional arrangements, because there is no 
solution to the long-range problems which we can find over- 
night. We must simply grow into a solution.11 Of course, 
we are working on the brink of the unknown because we have 
no idea as to what the international society of tomorrow will 
be. We can only do what we can now to find solutions in a 
pragmatic sense, to the problems as they arise, trying to 
keep a sense of direction, and then we will see later on what 
comes of it. 12 


Thus the aims, curriculum and teaching-learning situation reflect in 

no small measure the social mode prevailing at a given time. Allow- 

ing pupils to form their own judgments by providing them with facts 

of theories and systems together with the tools of realms of inquiry 

serve well to provide for what Dewey referred to as "disciplined 

inquiry." Thus, this model is descriptive in its presentation of 

~ theories and systems of thought and prescriptive in its emphasis on 

| the development of certain habits of mind which underlie what one 
may call democratic management. 
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MARTIN BUBER AND THE ONE-SIDED 
DIALOGICAL RELATION 


Donald S. Seckinger 


Martin Buber has probed perhaps most deeply and movingly into the 
tangled strands of human being in our century and, for our purposes 
as educators as well as philosophers, to have written most directly 
about educative acts from atheistic existential perspective. Within 
the limitations of this paper I propose to focus on what is probably 
Buber's least understood concept: the one-sidedness of the teaching 
relation in the context of dialogical relations generally. 

At the root of becoming for human beings is what Buber calls the 
"originator instinct." Speculative philosophers may argue as to who 
put this instinct into man and the why of creation as such, but Buber 
finds it more fruitful to take existence as agiven fact and trace out 
the human expression of origination and its significance for the de- 
velopment of man. In his essay on "Education" in BETWEEN MAN 
AND MAN, he describes it thus: 
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. . (it is) an autonomous instinct, which cannot be derived 
from others, whose appropriate name seems to me to be the 
"originator instinct." Man, the child of man, wants to make 
things. .. . What the child desires is its own share in this 
becoming of things: it wants to be the subject of this event 
of production. 1 


Buber does not question the origin of the creative originator in- 
stinct. For him it is enough that it exists, that the world is born 
again with each human life thrown into existence, and that the edu- 
cator must confront this fact of being with his own: 


the decisive influence (in educating) is to be ascribed 
not tothe release of an instinct but tothe forces which meet 
the released instinct, namely, the educative forces. It de- 
pends on them, on their purity and fervour, their power of 
love and their discretion, into what connexions the freed ele- 
ment enters and what becomes of it. 2 


The unfolding of the instinct, even under benign social influences, 
is not enough. All educative forces must be dialogical, avoiding both 
egoistic self-containment and the mode of social interaction which 
is nothing more than transitory mutual self-interest. Creative ac- 
complishment for oneself, even in the company of others, is in- 
sufficient. 

A community of laws and customs, in school or society, is better 
than no community at all. But the best is a dialogical community, a 
community of love and of sacrifice. "Action leading to individual 
achievement," says Buber, "is a 'one-sided' event. There is a force 
within the person, which goes out, impresses itself on the material, 
and the achievement arises objectively: the movement is over, it has 
run in one direction from the heart's dream into the world, and its 
course is finished. "3 

The insufficiency of aone-sided action or material achievement is 
not balanced out by a retreat into the soothing rituals of organized 
religion as such, the mere social consensus of democratic ethics, or 
the rationalizations of Marxist ideology, nomatter how weli intended 
or comforting these activities may be. Such involvements may make 
us feel that we are doing something about ovr freedoin to be, but it 
is all an illusion if there is no meeting one another in the sacri‘izial 
risk of love. 

Buber's dialogical alternative, as we try to go beyond the origina- 
tor instinct, moves us from a community of interest and function, 
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up from the outward forms of religion, ethics, and ideology, and 
closer to the inner heart which these symbol systems were intended 
to explicate. First find yourself in relation to others, in giving and 
helping and sharing which transcends social roles and duties, and then 
you are truly living your way into alife--be it the life of the Metho- 
dist or the Marxist. 

Living precedes learning. Mystery and wonder and joy precede and 
breathe life into social and intellectual systems: 


. aS an originator man is solitary. He stands wholly with- 
out bonds in the echoing hall of his deeds. Nor canit help him 
to leave his solitariness that his achievement is received en- 
thusiastically by the many. . . . Only if someone grasps his 
hand not as a "creator" but as a fellow-creature lost in the 
world, to be his comrade or friend or lover beyond the arts, 
does he have an awareness and a share of mutuality. 4 


Viewed in this light, all social philosophies are inadequate because 
they are merely social. They take their life from a glorification of 
the originator instinct, which is then distorted into acquisitive or 
mutually self-interested channels. The object values of traditional 
knowledge as power and control, no less than the ingenious strategies 
of social ethics to gloss over the I-it relations of modern living, are 
bound to fail in meeting man's deepest needs. Social philosophies and 
objectified systems of religion are alike in that they fail to take 
seriously the spiritual locus in which we live and move and have our 
being. 

Human freedom, therefore, must be characterized not merely in 
terms of minimizing external restraints, nor even from the view of 
maximizing external opportunities in the social order--although both 
of these are necessary conditions to the meaningful exercise of inner 
freedom. All material approaches tothe problem of freedom, as im- 
portant as they may be, can only set the stage for the process Buber 
calls communion, in which persons go out from themselves to others 
in whole-heartedness and trust: 


. at the opposite pole from compulsion there stands not 
freedom but communion. Compulsion is a negative reality; 
communion is the positive reality; freedom is a possibility, 
possibility regained. At the opposite pole of being compelled 
by destiny or nature or men there does not stand being free 
of destiny or nature or men but to commune and covenant 
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with them. ... Freedom is the vibrating needle, the fruit- 
ful zero. 5 


What are the central tasks of education? At the least these must 
involve so arranging the social order that external restraints are 
minimized and legitimate opportunities tolearn are opened as widely 
as possible. More important, and proceeding from these raw foun- 
dations or, more typically, in conjunction with them, is the kind of 
educator who will call forth in relation with his learners an invitation 
to share anew in the discovery and wonder of knowledge. Educative 
situations always will be ina state of expectancy, contingency, and 
anticipation of an unanticipated mystery which is the mystery of 
encounter: 


Freedom in education is the possibility of communion; 
it cannot be dispensed with and it cannot be made use of in 
itself; without it nothing succeeds, but neither does anything 
succeed by means of it: it is the run before the jump, the 
tuning of the violin. § 


The learner's freedom, just because it exists as possibility in edu- 
cative situations, becomes his responsibility no less than his teach- 
er's when the teacher is in the situation with him. Dialogical free- 
dom is not license to do only what one feels like doing, for to do this 
would be to regress into the self-willed impasse which drains free- 
dom of all possibility of growth. "Life lived in freedom is personal 
responsibility or it is a pathetic farce. "7 

Freedom well exercised by learner and teacher yields up blessings 
in knowledge of which neither had dared to hope, or even to visualize. 
If your teacher stands before you as a present being, and you are to 
him a fellow subjectivity and not a mere object of use; if he goes out 
to you in expectation of meeting you as a presence in the world; then 
and only then are you mutually included in one another's reality. You 
have by this inclusion brought about a higher reality for you both: 


Inclusion is . . . the extension of one's own concreteness, 
the fulfillment of the actual situation of life, the complete 
presence of the reality in which one participates. .. . this 
one person, without forfeiting anything of the felt reality 
of his activity, at the same time lives through the common 
event from the standpoint of the other. 8 


The dialogical relation, then, must be characterized by inclusion. 
It must involve common shared experiences. Most of all, at least 
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one of the parties involved must be able to see things not only through 
his own eyes, but from the standpoint of the other. This is especially 
true in helping relationships such as healing, ministering, and teach- 
ing; without this vision, the helper cannot function. 

But for all of this mutuality and sharing, these helping relation- 
ships are of necessity one-sided dialogical relations. They are clearly 
distinguished by Buber from the more fully matured dialogical rela- 
tions of friendship and familial love. Although the teacher, for ex- 
ample, may see both his own and the learner's side in their dialogue, 
the learner for his part can only imagine the teacher's side. 

It may well be argued that Buber narrows his conception of teach- 
ing at this point by taking away all that he has built up before. In- 
deed this is, in its own way, as much of a paradox as is the inscru- 
table universe which includes us all and which makes demands upon us 
which we must take on faith and infer from their consequences, yet 
will never fully understand. 

In speaking of the helping relationships, Buber shifts from the 
grounds of spiritual fellowship to those of moral and intellectual 
authority. He postulates that it is in the nature of being a pupil to 
exist in a zone of more limited horizons than one's teacher. The 
teacher, moreover, would have always as his goal the aspiration that 
someday his pupils would go beyond his own replication of experience 
and would then enter into a two-sided relation as friends. 

Buber retains the underlying conception of spiritual fellowship as 
well as human solitariness in his perception of anxiety and the inevi- 
tability of a certain degree of failure. The teacher must be willing 
to submit himself to a basic ego sacrifice in which he often will be 
humbled and sobered in the knowledge that he is not reaching others 
as he would like. Attention is called to this chastening experience 
which is familiar to all sensitive persons who would attempt the 
dialogue: 


. The man whose calling it is to influence the being of 
persons that can be determined, must experience this action 
of his. . . ever anew from the other side. .. . Only when 
he catches himself "from over there," and feels how it af- 
fects one, how it affects this other human being, does he 
recognize the real limit, baptize his self-will in Reality and 
make it true will, and renew his paradoxical legitimacy. 9 


Teaching must be sharing and feeling "from the other side" or it is 
an empty exercise, and yet it can never be "two-sided" in the dialogi- 
cal sense while it is taking place. Only after one has learned more 
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from his teacher than either of them knew existed is he able to go on 
his own way--and not as a mere disciple, but with what he now knows 
and what his teacher has helped him to know--only then will he be 
educated to his possibilities as a person in the world. His role of 
pupil is of necessity one of faith and dependence, no matter how in- 
tense the mutuality of give and take in the educative act: 


. He (the teacher) experiences the pupil's being educated, 
but the pupil cannot experience the educating of the educator. 
Ihe educator stands at both ends of the common situation, 
the pupil only at one end. In the moment when the pupil is 
able to throw himself across and experience from over there, 
the educative relation would be burst asunder, or change into 
friendship. 10 


The educator consistently must be in tune with the growth patterns 
of the learner and must recognize both his own and the learner's 
strengths and weaknesses. It is a rare person who is able to teach 
dialogically, to subordinate his own self-will to the shared reality of 


the learning situation. Buber shares a glimpse of what it must be 
like: 


In learning from time to time what this human being needs 
and does not need at the moment, the educator is led to an 
ever deeper recognition of what the human being needs in 
order to grow. But he is also led to the recognition of what 
he, the "educator," is able and what he is unable to give of 
ea needed -- and what he can give now, and what not 
yet. 


For the teacher the situation is particularly poignant because it 
demands a recognition that no matter how intensively and passion- 
ately we want to give to our pupils, we will not be able to reach many 
of them in the right way at the right time even though we go out to 
them whole-heartedly as an act of sacrifice and trust. 

The paradox of dialogical education is that we are called forth to 
give inspite of our own weaknesses, and yet its glory is just that we 
may glimpse on occasion the spark of recognition which comes from 
the "other side." "The constructive forces," Buber reminds us, "are 
eternally the same: they are the world bound up incommunity, turned 
to God. The educator educates himself to be their vehicle, "12 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE HIGHER LEARNING 
Timothy Sullivan, Jr. 


Why have the professoriate not reflected upon the status of the 
higher learning in mass society? How has that failure contributed to 
the removal of responsibility for the higher learning from multiver- 
sity? How are policies reshaping the role of higher education? The 
questions themselves suggest the predicament of higher education. 
It has become a booster for aims coincidental to education, a con- 
federate in a process that is social and political. How and why did it 
happen and where does it lead? 


The Status of The Higher Learning 

Very few academics have any idea how colleges are founded, funded, 
grow or develop. As the descendents of national groups who have 
made it by the G.I. Bill, or a later generation acclimated to their 
status and who have shed old middle class norms, they are not seek- 
ing transparency in the iddues mentioned above, but salary adjust- 
ments, curriculum experimentation and pedagogic innovation. This 
and the intellectual celibacy of the non-normative tradition in phi- 
losophy, as similarly inscience, inhibit institutional self-reflection. 





Professor Sullivan received his doctorate at the Advanced Institute 
of Philosophy, University of Louvain Beliguim. He has published in 
Philosophical Studies and The Southwestern Journal of Philosophy. 
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It is an intellectual disposition which offers itself as a tool, but its 
role of devalorisation makes it a norm in reverse. In the past it 
allowed higher education to become an apology for the status quo, 
justifying academics in considering and pursuing their separate disci- 
plines as politically marginal. It is only necessary to read an ab- 
stract of papers given at a philosophy convention to have a good 
example. 

The administrators inhigher education have largely the same back- 
ground but their income begins where the academic scale ends. Cor- 
porate structure suggests this as the natural order of things. It is 
a social relationship whose imperative is the maximization of effi- 
ciency, with efficiency defined as the rational and economic. In such 
circumstances administrators and professoriate do not reflect upon 
the status of the higher learning because organisationally it is none 
of their business. They are professionals who from a Weberian view- 
point are neither rational nor economic, since strictly speaking it is 
not their decisions, or their will, that they execute, but the cor- 
porate one. None of this is a pure accident. 

The three developments that shaped education after the Civil War 
were the transformation of economic life, the growth of profession- 
alism and the multiplication of educational institutions. The instru- 
ment of the first was the modern corporation. By its centralisation, 
organization and departmentalisation business structures surpassed 
the earlier quantitative limitations upon commerce and industry. 
The corporate form became the paradigm for the reorganization of 
higher education. From the traditional liberal arts college catering 
to undergraduates it passed to the modern university training spe- 
cialists. With further capital growth and industrialisation the cor- 
poration also became abase for mergers, cartels and conglomerates, 
in short, for financial empires. The university was again trans- 
formed. While still catering to undergraduates and training special- 
ists, it engaged in national and international projects, real estate 
operations and market investments. It became multiversity. 

Intertwined with this was the impetus towards professionalism. 
Since the vehicle for industrialisation was invention what better plan 
than to systematize the process of invention. At first this meant 
industry hired persons trained in science. Eventually it meant uti- 
lizing higher education to train armies of personnel to staff the or- 
ganizations which supported and ministered to the industrial bureau- 
cracy. The professions, scientists and lawyers for example, became 
the employees of corporations. In place of the pursuit of knowledge 
or representation of the law they were committed to a corporate 
mission. 
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The third development was generated by the social and economic 
conditions of industrial capitalism. This physical growth of the edu- 
cational industry was not intended as anequal educational opportunity 
but a time-delay employment surrogate. 

The sum of these developments is to have subjected higher educa- 
tion to the combined co-optive power of business and government. 
This has often been bemoaned but there isno evidence that academica 
reflects on the role it has been left as a consequence; and more im- 
portantly there is no examination of administrative policies in higher 
education. It is these policies which structure and control higher 
learning in so far as it is asystem. There is aliterature which deals 
with the management of higher education and directly or indirectly 
with multiversity's loss of responsibility for itself. From it I have 
chosen examples that underscore the issues raised. 


The Removal of Responsibility 

In the 1930's Hutchins criticized the confusion of higher educational 
institutions and their love of money. These coupled with an inordi- 
nate notion of democracy and a belief in the transcendence of prog- 
ress made them inept at their task. He underlined the circular re- 
lation between the character of a civilization and its educational 
standards, believing the crude circle could be broken by doing away 
with departmentalisation and professionalism in the higher learning .1 
For they were the means by which the citizenry were trained to ser- 
vice rather than educated to make political choices. In place of a 
democracy of the slave mind with an occupational and utilitarian out- 
look centered in the progress of production would be ahigher learning 
which could act upon the quality of American civilisation without 
being its captive. 2 

In the mid 1940s the report of the Harvard Committee on "General 
Education in a Free Society" reviewed American education. Unlike 
Hutchins the departmental structure of higher education was not 
considered a distortion, nor was professionalism to be abandoned. It 
accepted as an educational responsibility the need to uncover the 
right means of influencing a mass of students little able to learn in 
the formal manner.3 The element of instability inherent in both the 
rapid growth of a population lacking homogeneity, and in the number 
of educational institutions, made democracy dependent on such an 
achievement.4 Otherwise we would have a democracy of the few 
rather than one in which each individual shared in the responsibility 
for the general well being. To this end the purpose of education was 
to be the building of common standards, and that by supplying to in- 
dustrial society what tradition and a way of life no longer supplied: 
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a bond of training and outlook where the difference between higher 
and secondary education was a matter of degree. 5 

The report never takes up as issues the circular relationship be- 
tween the character of a civilisation and its educational standards, 
nor does it probe the reorganization of economic life that trans- 
formed democracy. The democracy it speaks of is characteristic of 
pre-Civil War days not of industrial America. 

The dilemma of the committee was the acknowledged need for a 
unifying vision in education. Hutchins referred to the U.S. as a 
faithless nation and passed over religion as the ground for an inte- 
grated educational vision. The report refers to the pluristic charac- 
ter of American society as making religion unacceptable for this 
purpose. Hutchins hit upon the intellectual tradition of the West, 
particularly the great books, as the basis for such a vision. The 
committee has ruled this out by its own pedagogic intent. The goals 
of the educational establishment would not be attainable on the basis 
of the West's intellectual tradition. Only the few could learn in that 
way. In short, religion and the metaphysical frame of reference in- 
herent in the West's intellectual tradition were unsatisfactory for 
this purpose. All that was left was society perpetuating its spirit, 
its inner form, in each generation.6 Since education in industrial 
society supplies what tradition and a way of life no longer supply, 
society's perpetuation of its own inner form is the higher learning's 
strengthening of the status quo; and that at a time in American his- 
tory when its most privileged class was ready to build a worldwide 
financial empire. 

In the 1950s C. Wright Mills' "White Collar" linked the expansion 
of the occupational structure and that of the educational industry. 
The higher learning had submitted to the managerial demiurge and 
was reshaped to the needs of business and government. It became a 
training ground for executives where the radical intellectual was a 
scared employee.7 Academics had become the apolitical technicians 
serving corporate goals. Its expansion, however, had limits. Two 
decades ago Mills recognized, along with others, the decreasing ca- 
pacity of the occupational structure to absorb increased numbers of 
college graduates, and therefore its failure to satisfy occupational 
expectations. 8 

By the 1960s Clark Kerr "The Uses of a University" could look back 
at Hutchins as the last of the giants in education, and one who re- 
acted against the trend. Now the university and segments of indus- 
try were becoming more alike.? The lobbies which lent impetus to 
these policies realized the advantage in a congruence of universities 
and industries. In the overlapping of population-industrial-educational 
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corridors, such as Bos-Wash, one could see the extraordinary results 
in research, technical innovation and nobel prize winners. He also 
recalled the suggestion that there be a Council of Advisors on Edu- 
cation to assist in preparation of a demand-supply labor schedule for 
skills acquired in formal education. 10 

In 1970 a presidential task force issued a report on "Priorities in 
Higher Education."' They were listed as: (1) clarification of institu- 
tional purposes, (2) improving the quality of the curriculum and the 
methods of teaching and learning, which would require a rethinking of 
the organization of knowledge, (3) a more efficient use of resources 
through managerial improvements, (4) the clarification of concepts 
used in the exercise of authority and in decision making inorder that 
they be structured so as to best organize academic energies. This 
would entail examination of the appointment, evaluation and promo- 
tion of both faculty and administrators, 11 

To promote the realization of these priorities aNational Academy 
of Higher Education was recommended.12 The members of this acad- 
emy would be educators and citizens of the highest standing who could 
be expected to reflect not the needs of special segments of education, 
but the needs of the entire nation and all the institutions that serve 
those ends. 

In the meantime education as a national resource should have its 
solvency protected. Where assistance is given it should be along 
regional lines (lines which presumably overlap with regional industry); 
and there should be no repetition of the 1969 threat by Congress to 
the tax incentives available to foundations contributing to colleges. 
and universities. 13 

We have seen that the transformation of higher education's poli- 
cies, organization, models of authority, and decision making are 
ongoing. The suggested priorities reflect the closing occupational 
structure where the emphasis will be on better management to reduce 
costs and improved techniques rather than larger investments or 
plant expansion. This better management is drawn from the theory 
of industrial management which itself grew in response to the need 
for policy coordination during swelling corporate growth, and is rooted 
in the scientific study of human relations, the introduction of norms 
and the inducing of obedience. The higher learning is not going to be 
overlooked in the stabilization of the occupational structure and the 
population. 

The recommended academy has come into existence in the National 
Institute of Education. Whether it will be a focal point for anational 
educational policy is a question. Whether that policy will be shaped 
by the institutions which dominate a market economy is a more im- 
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portant question. The authors of the report show no concern over 
the interplay between these institutions and academia. 

The dividends accruing from the holdings of foundations remain 
untaxed as long as they are invested or distributed. Most of what 
is distributed goes to colleges, universities and research centers. 
Foundations act as both holding companies and a means of distributing 
wealth. These functions are guided by policy studies they make or 
finance. 


Policy and The Higher Learning 

What is explicit in Hutchins and Mills and implicit in the others is 
that while the higher learning gives che appearance of self-regulation 
its responses donot originate from academia as such, but are thrust 
upon it by (a) the immense power of corporate institutions to shape 
legislation, (b) government agencies sensitive to education as a politi- 
cal issue, (c)private and government reports and (d) the foundations. 
Together they shore up on administrative mind-set. Management and 
the professoriate in higher education, for example, had available to 
them the information indicating what would happen at the end of the 
1960s. That they stumbled into "overproduction" with two decades 
notice is indicative of a lack of any policy proper to education as 
such. Academics appear as people adrift in an occupational structure 
where they are themselves commodities. An educational policy so 
constituted is mindless. 

For the first time higher education is part of a community where 
the economy is not subordinate to the social system. Where the 
organization and freedom of the university were formerly based on 
its status in a social life governed by status and custom, now the 
higher learning is a contractual entity with only the aura of its tra- 
ditional status. Multiversity is not acorporation with its own privi- 
leges and responsibilities able to confront either a like corporate 
society or a regulated one, but a legal entity confronting a market 
system and anonymous-atomistic publics. Its role is based on the 
exigencies of an economic system torn loose from tradition. 

Hutchins plainly wished to reverse the trend, having the higher 
learning divest itself of success. It was a classical protest against 
intellectual celibacy and the unreflective elevation of the values of 
utility, i.e., well-being, comfort, and pleasure, over the values of 
the spirit, i.e., what is in keeping with being human, a sense of 
worth and the will to act in accordance with it. Mills treats the 
situation dispassionately. For both the liberal university does not 
exist, only the bourgeois one. The others, who I believe are largely 
representative of academia, accept the bourgeois university as the 
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condition of intellectual life. They are not ambivalent with regard 
to higher educational policy because they are satisfied it functions 
as agenuine reflex of the age and its culture; and for all the ferment 
over the subject beginning in the latter part of the 1960s neither here 
nor abroad, not in the planned or unplanned economies, has there 
appeared an alternative policy to that of the age itself. 

In the future as the United States is transformed into a post- 
industrial society the complexities of that society will require fur- 
ther management in and through higher education. That is already in 
evidence in programs undertaken by universities to computerize data 
of the social and behavioral sciences, not for purposes of social 
understanding but for "problem solving" and the informing of public 
policies. But to manage is also to control and the management of 
knowledge will be linked to societal control. For that reason the 
management of higher education through a national policy making 
institution is primarily a political decision; its educational input is 
secondary. Even the rethinking of the organization of knowledge is 
likely to be apolitical restructuring. For who is to develop the frame 
of reference for such a reorganization? That structure is not itself 
the subject of scientific or factual choices. It is evaluative and will 
be made as a political choice. 

If university professors and particularly philosophers whose task 
is reflection do not cease to be visitors to society, the chances are 
excellent that they will be shills for a plutocracy. For they are em- 
ployees and inacademia the individual is not on a par with the worker 
who has the backing of an industrial union, not even with the white 
collar worker who in some progressive industries has the protection 
of bilateral rubrics which govern and require mutual initialing of 
evaluation and promotion reports. If the professoriate are presented 
with educational or employment policies as an accomplished fact, 
they will be free to accept them or get out. Under those conditions 
philosophers and scientists will continue to be uncommitted to re- 
flection upon the manipulative use of higher education. They may 
continue to be philosophers and scientists, but they will have lost 
something. For the market system shall have succeeded in doing 
what neither feudalism and the estate system nor absolute monarch- 
ies and mercantilism ever did: expropriating the integrity of the 
higher learning. 
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REVIEW ESSAY ON TENURE 


In the June 4, 1973, issue of THE CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION, Dabney Park, Jr., director of the external degree program 
at Florida nternational University, has a point of view called "Tenure 
Shock. " He says that "in making basic decisions about the future... 
we are like motorists driving ... at high speeds through narrow and 
tangled streets, while looking only in the rear view mirror. Nowhere 
is this more true than in the area of academic tenure. The appear- 
ance of amajor commission report and a new book on the subject de- 
pressingly confirms this fact.” 

The reference is to two books published early in 1973 by Jossey- 
Bass, Inc., of San Francisco: Bardwell L. Smith and Associates, THE 
TENURE DEBATE (xviii plus 254 pp. ), and The Commission on Aca- 
demic Tenure in Higher Education, FACULTY TENURE (xx plus 276 
pp.). According to Mr. Park, "THE TENURE DEBATE offers little 
insight . . . beyond restatements of traditional positions," and 
FACULTY TENURE "represents a bold new attempt to restore the 
tenure system as it should have been. " 

But those interested in tenure as an issue should not rush to em- 
brace this "point of view." The "real shock" comes in reading once 
again the confused ideas that so many people--even professional edu- 
cators--have about tenure. The intent of my essay is to review the 
two books mentioned, and that can be done best, perhaps, by con- 
trasting Mr. Park's ideas with what the books themselves have to 
say. (I will use this notation: TD = THE TENURE DEBATE and FT = 
FACULTY TENURE. ) 

I do not mean to commit the logical error of "circumstance, " but 
Mr. Park's academic position may explain the reasons for his views 
about tenure better than anything he says. The director of anew 
program like the external degree, at a new university like Florida 
International (it began operation last year), might be expected to be 
less than sentimental about tenure. Indeed, his language gives him 
away. He employs the same antagonisms--between the old and the 
new and one group and another--that have come todominate the criti- 
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cism of tenure. "New," "traditional," and similar terms abound in 
his speech. 

THE TENURE DEBATE might seem to add nothing new. Mr. Park 
exempts from this assessment "the two worthwhile articles by John 
R. Silber and John C. Livingston." The Livingston essay ("Tenure 
Everyone ?") certainly is provocative. But its point appears to be 
wholly inconsistent with what Mr. Park believes about tenure, so it 
is difficult to understand why he considers it worthwhile. Silber's 
worth ("Tenure in Context") equally is mystifying. His ideas are 
contrary to Livingston's; they are highly abstract and ideal and give 
little attention to legal, sociological, and historical realities (the 
essays in FACULTY TENURE could have set him right); and his pro- 
posals are models of the indirect--and incorrect--approach taken by 
many critics of tenure. 

Livingston reminds us that "America, despite our rhetoric, is a 
tenured society" (TD, p. 59), and he argues that tenure for everyone 
would provide a better professional base for faculty development. 
Most reputable studies of tenure conclude that educational institu- 
tions systematically fail to support faculty development, and that, 
rather than tenure, is what is wrong with education. Kenneth E. Eble 
("Tenure and Teaching")draws this conclusion from his work with the 
Project to Improve College Teaching (TD, p. 107), and FACULTY 
TENURE is filled with similar observations and recommendations 
for dealing with the situation. 

Other essays in THE TENURE DEBATE have value. No one should 
overlook Thomas J. Cottie's "Pains of Permanence," which expresses 
vividly what one has to go through to get tenure. The critic might 
conclude from this story that tenure should be eliminated, but the 
real point is otherwise. No tenure and long probationary periods 
contribute to the anxiety that keeps faculty from doing their best. 
FACULTY TENURE says {(p. 17), "Pxobationary periods create anxiety. 
One virtue . . . of the tenure system is that . . . at least a final 
decision is made. But under a contract system (for example) the 
probationary period is permanent." Livingston notes (TD, p. 69) that 
"the probationary period as it now operates may be taken as a model 
of the situation that would prevail universally it tenure were elimi- 
nated." Indeed so; and for these reasons, rather than doing away 
with tenure, or following the drift toward longer probationary peri- 
ods (arecommendation for which I Gisagree with FACULTY TENURE, 
pp. 61-65), earlie= and universal tenure wou'd be more to the point. 

There are other points n THE TENURE DESATE that critics shculd 
keep in mind. Several ot the essays iwake the point repeatedly (and 
it is made throughout FACULTY TENURE as well) that other factors 
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are more central to the problems of education than is tenure. Arvo 
Van Alstyne ("Tenure System at the University of Utah") notes that 
although a questionnaire showed 30 per cent of the faculty believed 
someone in their department should be discharged (many could be 
identifying the same person), "the fact that 70per cent. . . identi- 
fied no one . . . deserving dismissal may be a more significant 
measure..." (p. 80n), This posture can be used in looking at all the 
statistics about tenure. And Martin Trow ("The Distribution of 
Academic Tenure in American Higher Education") provides solid in- 
formation (from a survey of over 60,000 faculty in over 300 institu- 
tions in 1969) about tenure and age, tenure by fields, the length of 
service for tenure, and the relation between tenure and publishing. 

Turning to FACULTY TENURE, one attraction is its systematic 
and wide-ranging effort to look at tenure directly as it functions in 
higher education. Few criticisms of tenure do this. It notes that 
the major problems of tenure are broader than most critics admit: 
they arise from the revolution in education, from differences be- 
tween educational philosophies and practices, and from difficulties 
in organizing professional services. The Commission initiated new 
surveys on institutional tenure policies and practices (413 institu- 
tions in the sample) and on faculty attitudes on tenure and related 
matters (more than 60,000 faculty in 303 institutions). Chapters and 
tables give results of the surveys. The Commission visited fourteen 
campuses to interview faculty, administration, students, boards of 
control, and faculty organization leaders. And three scholars have 
prepared essays on the history (Walter P. Metzger), legal aspects 
(Victor G. Rosenbtum), and implications for collective bargaining 
trends (William F. McHugh) of tenure. (McHugh has an essay also in 
THE TENURE DEBATE.) 

The major finding of the Commission is that "the weaknesses that 
have brought academic tenure under needed scrutiny are not imper- 
fections inthe concept itself but serious deficiencies in its applica- 
tion and administration" (FT, p. 20), and it recommends that tenure 
be retained. But "asimple reaffirmation of the value of tenure... 
will not do" (FT, p. 23). So the Commission gives the reasons for 
its findings and suggests means for reform and elimination of weak- 
nesses in recommendations that cover (1) institutional responsibility, 
(2)neglected elements of an effective tenure system, (3) professional 
development, (4) strengthening institutional tenure plans, (5) special 
problems, and (6) needed information and research. 

All of the 47 recommendations cannot be discussed here. But any 
educator who intends to speak authoritatively about tenure must 
reckon with them. Especially important are those that call for better 
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planning and greater assistance for faculty development. The recom- 
mendations imply a need for open and accurate information and a 
collective approach (faculty and administration generally, but in some 
cases students also) to determining and carrying out tenure policies 
and practices. 

Some of the recommendations can be noted by analyzing Mr. Park's 
arguments against tenure. He says first that equating tenure and 
academic freedom is false and misleading. Tenure fails to protect 
those who do not have it, and tenured faculty's ideas of legitimate 
professional activity has a chilling effect on the freedom of junior 
faculty. Thus, "the tenure system is probably the greatest single 
source of violations of academic freedom." The criticism of tenure 
is filled with this kind of hyperbole. Metzger's chapter in FACULTY 
TENURE, as well as other histories of the subject, shows clearly 
the relationship that has developed between tenure and academic 
freedom. And reading the AAUP BULLETIN, and NEA reports about 
the issues and factors in court cases, gives a different impression 
of the source of violations of academic freedom. 

The reader might try to judge for himself whether tenured faculty 
are a threat to academic freedom. Table 7 in FACULTY TENURE 
(pp. 236-241) rates responses--by type and support of institutions, 
age of faculty, and tenure status--to a number of questions that can 
be used as tests of such a belief. The variations provide the most 
interesting statistics, perhaps; but, for convenience and just for 
example, rating all institutions over all categories (p. 241), only 8.3 
per cent agree that "I have no opportunity to influence the pclitics 
of my department"; 32.8 per cent believe "fimior faculty members 
have too little to say inrunning of my department"; and 42.3 per cent 
say "A small group of senior professors has disyroportionate power 
in decision making in this institution. " 

Perhaps the point is that the Coustitution is enough to protect 
teachers (John Silber has this view) and that abandoning tenure would 
settle the invidious distinctions between the probationary and the 
tenured teacher. But Rosenblum concludes from his study of the 
legal aspects of tenure that faculty cannot rely on the courts for 
protection (FT, pp. 191-192). Moreover, regular recourse to the 
courts has other problems, not the least of which is that it puts in- 
stitutional and professional judgments in the hands of non-experts 
(FT, pp. 32-33). How would any teaciiers be better protected with- 
out tenure? Mor2 to the point is the recommendation (FT, pp. 77- 
78) that institutional sa“ guards for academic freedom should | x- 
tended explicitly to ali who work in the university, whether they are 
faculty or have tenure. 
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Mr. Park comments also on collective bargaining. He believes that 
"fixed term contracts negotiated by collective bargaining. . . (are) 
logically inconsistent with the indefinite appointment which consti- 
tutes tenure." Others say tenure is not needed where faculty have 
collective bargaining, or they seek to trade off tenure for better 
protections that can be gained through bargaining. But the case is 
not one-sided, William F. McHugh (FT, pp. 202-214) sees no contra- 
diction in tenure negotiability; he reminds us that tenure in fact is 
being negotiated (Mr. Park sees this too), there are no major legal 
obstacles to tenure negotiation, and tenure always has been negoti- 
ated in private institutions. Mr. Park says the "marriage of tenure 
and collective bargaining poses serious (educational and financial) 
threats. ..."" But what does this mean? Will it diminish the quality 
or make education more costly? McHugh observes (FT, pp. 206-214) 
that "collective bargaining will (not) necessarily mean institutional 
inertia. . . . (It) can work as a constructive force. The process 
lends itself to mutual problem solving and can result in amore disci- 
plined presentation of detailed personnel data necessary to informed 
institutional tenure policies, and may help produce an institutional 
perspective on the problem of tenure," 

FACULTY TENURE recommends "that collective bargaining . . 
not extend to academic freedom and tenure and related faculty per- 
sonnel matters . . ." (p. 90). This is unfortunate. No doubt it is 
well intended: freedom and tenure should not be put in a position to 
be traded off for salary or something else, But already it has been 
interpreted as stifling the collective bargaining approach to faculty 
participation in institutional affairs, and some administrations are 
using it to justify their refusal to discuss tenure. The net result is 
that faculty might have less to say about tenure, which is the oppo- 
site of what the Commission intends. FACULTY TENURE further 
suggests that tenure disputes should not be settled through a griev- 
ance procedure, but, again, McHugh believes (FT, pp. 212-214) that 
the procedure has the potential to reduce disputes and promote sta- 
bility. One has to wonder how much the Commission considered 
McHugh's analysis when formulating this recommendation. 

On another point, Mr. Park says that tenure is one of the greatest 
obstacles to change and improvement in education. Tenured faculty 
have "hardened attitudes" and are "immovable." And he notes that 
students "receive short shrift from the tenure system." Observa- 
tions of this kind fill the popular literature about tenure; they preju- 
dice one group against another and the old against the new. The Com- 
mission was not persuaded that teaching in higher education generally 
is inferior, and there is no evidence that tenured teachers are worse 
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than others (FT, pp. 34-35). (But a major finding is that few insti- 
tutions do very much to stimulate good teaching.) At Harvard Uni- 
versity, for example, the major changes in education--the case sys- 
tem, interdisciplinary and honors programs, and general education-- 
have come from tenured faculty (FT, p. 18). And the survey in 
FACULTY TENURE (pp. 229-231) shows that tenured faculty are 
more likely to believe the undergraduate curriculum has suffered 
from specialization and seniox tenured faculty to rate teaching over 
publication as the primary consideration for promotion. 

A similar argument is that tenure makes it impossible to achieve 
equity for women and minority faculty, Mr. Park says tenure "will 
emerge as a major bastion of resistance to affirmative action plans 
and... pluralism." But this need not be so. A report from Harvard 
University (1972)notes that tenure is not such an impediment, and it 
outlines ways that greater opportunities for women and minorities 
can be provided through normal turnover. FACULTY TENURE recom- 
mends (pp. 47,51) that opportunities for women and minorities should 
be expanded, especially in the tenured ranks, The recommendation, 
however, is buried within a more general discussion of tenure "quotas," 
and some faculty view it as a threat. Harvard can serve as a model, 
even though institutions might differ in their abilities to deal with 
these matters. The claim that tenure cannot be given to some be- 
cause others have, or need to have, it should not be accepted without 
informed and collective inquiry. The same is true for other claims 
made about tenure, its drain on financial resources, for example. 

I agree with Mr. Park's criticism of the recommendation (FT, pp. 
50-51) that calls for tenure "quotas." (Though "quota" is not used in 
the recommendation, it is used often in the analysis.) But it is diffi- 
cult to understand why he has waited until now to be friendly to 
tenure. The recommendation was made because of a fear that flexi- 
bility and innovation will be stifled if too many faculty are tenured. 
Nevertheless, it only can have badeffects. Mr. Park has noted a few 
ofthe problems, and FACULTY TENURE itself is candid in admitting 
its possible misuse (pp. 49-50). It would have been wiser for the 
Commission, in dealing with this problem, to rely on its own data 
relating directly to flexibility and innovation and its more insightful 
recommendations for better staff planning (FT, pp. 45-47) and pro- 
fessional development (FT, pp. 51-53). 

What does Mr. Park have as a solution to "tenure shock?" He says 
the books "might have offered some imaginative new possibilities, " 
and he cites William M. Birenbaum's proposal (what "amounts toa 
system of reverse tenure") as a good example: the lower ranks have 
contracts for longer, and the higher ranks for shorter, periods of 
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tenure, to be renewed on reevaluation. But such a plan has its own 
problems. For one thing, it reverses general social principle that 
time increases the claim one has on a job, For another thing, it gives 
no attention to institutional obligations to support faculty growth 
(though that may be due to the brevity of the presentation). 

There is no better evidence that contracts promote "flexibility" 
and stimulate "quality," unless those things require greater latitude 
for arbitrary action. More than 71 per cent of ali contract institu- 
tions limit initial and succeeding appointments to one year (FT, p.11). 
Contracts seem to be renewed almost automatically (which is acriti- 
cism made of tenure); nine out of ten contracts were renewed in 87 
per cent of all institutions (FT, pp. 12, 225). But for faculty who 
are not renewed, it is sobering to note that only19 per cent have any 
mechanisms for appealing such decisions (FT, pp.12-13, 220), Finally, 
14per cent of the institutions are planning to replace contracts with 
tenure systems (FT, pp. 13, 225). It is not surprising, then, that 
FACULTY TENURE recommends (pp. 91-92) that "research is needed 
on the alternatives . . . their educational effectiveness. " 

My conclusion is that Mr. Park did not look at these books care- 
fully. They clear the air about tenure. FACULTY TENURE is a 
major contribution to an understanding of tenure, and if the essays 
in THE TENURE DEBATE donothing more than help focus that under— 
standing, they too are worthwhile. The reader should not be embar- 
rassed into rejecting these books or opposing tenure because of in- 
vidious references to their "traditional" conclusions. One mark of 
the professional educator is that he acts, or should act, 6n evidence 
and with reason. FACULTY TENURE especially has engaged in this 
kind of inquiry. Those who will not accept its conclusions (which are 
confirmed in other studies) should stop the rhetoric about tenure 
and tell instead, if they can, what they find to be wrong with them. 

Some of my own objections to the studies have been noted already. 
They relate mainly to only afew of the recommendations in FACULTY 
TENURE. The Commission follows the move toward longer proba- 
tionary periods, And its emphasis on "quotas" suggests that not all 
faculty should hope to have tenure. Thus it lends weight to impulses 
that would keep teachers in a servile status. FACULTY TENURE 
also continues to overlook the individual's interest and right in ten- 
ure, Clark Byse and Louis Joughin stated fifteen years ago, "Aca- 
demic freedom and tenure do not exist because of a peculiar solici- 
tude for the human beings who staff our academic institutions"; they 
exist instead for the benefit of society. That view is followed 
approvingly today (FT, p. x). 
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But these are not the ways to stimulate good teaching or be fair 
to civil liberties. I believe that tenure for everyone, such as out- 
lined by Livingston in THE TENURE DEBATE, would be more appro- 
priate. It would dispel the distinction of privilege between proba- 
tionary and tenured teachers; it would recognize that all teachers 
have equity in their jobs; it might shift the judgment of faculty to 
the point of hiring and earlier training, where it should be; and it 
would reinforce a major finding of the Commission, that planning and 
faculty development should be given greater and primary attention. 

Also, the Commission's recommendation on collective bargaining 
and the grievance procedure is bad judgment. It seems to be based 
on the belief that reason and good will are the legitimate means for 
persuasion in higher education. Collective bargaining, however, has 
come about because faculty no longer are confident that their inter- 
ests in tenure and other matters are being protected. Further, the 
emphasis on ethics and codes of conduct will be misleading until "re- 
sponsibilities" are viewed honestly as reciprocal. In the same way, 
memorializing faculty to change their attitudes and habits and be- 
havior (FT, p. 37) can go nowhere; those things change only as condi- 
tions make it necessary and are supportive. 

My guess, however, is that the point of view represented in these 
objections never will be popular in American education. So the study 
and recommendations for tenure in these books probably are the best 
we can hope for as a support for teachers and teaching. The report 
on FACULTY TENURE already has been said to have stemmed the 
rush to change tenure. I am thankful for that. 


Robert R. Sherman 
University of Florida 


Marilyn Gitteil (Ed.), EDUCATING AN URBAN POPULATION (Beverly 
Hills, California: Sage Publications, Inc., 1967), 310 pages. 


Some books have charm, are witty, try to entertain, and attempt 
to be idealistic. I must say that such descriptions miss the mark 
for a book such as this one. Perhaps the more appropriate monniker 
would be "forthright." Yes, that would be more appropriate for a 
collection of written treatises that jump out and hammer away at 
you with subjects you do not like to think about in the first place-- 
desegregation, integration, school policy, and the politics of educa- 
tion. But think about them we must, and one may come to appreci- 
ate the manner in which these topics are treated only if he is astrong 
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reader and willing to pay attention to copious research citations 
which are used to reinforce basic premises. 

Marilyn Gittell's editorial contribution is to be commended. She 
brings together the dialogue of several contributors and shapes them 
into a configuration whereby the reader "sees" what is happening in 
America's schools from pedagogy to policy making. Several of the 
contributors are quite noteworthy: A.K. Campbell and P. Meranto 
on "The Metropolitan Education Dilemma"; R.J. Havighurst on "Chi- 
cago's Educational Needs"; A. Rosenthal on "Pedagogues and Power"; 
M. Gittell on "Decision-making In the Schools"; and T. F. Pettigrew 
on "Extending Educational Opportunities, " 

The book is topical in format and is divided into three parts. The 
first part ishistorical-reflective innature and forms for the reader 
a base of understanding for today's dilemma in education. Campbell 
and Meranto treat the subject of rapid growth and its consequential 
pressures onthe educational process, Havighurst tells us "how it is" 
in a big-city--Chicago. His is a lucid description of the complexities 
of an urban school process, and his suggestions for change are note- 
worthy. Part two is replete with research data. Its thematic qual- 
ity focuses on policy development in schools and is exemplified by the 
Crain-Street study, which points out the "basic inadequacies of the 
large system to adapt to a social change." The Rosenthal article in 
part two will appeal to teachers and others interested in the new 
power -- teacher associations and unions. Part three of the book is 
devoted to the exposition of social scientists and their suggestions 
for possible solutions. I found Pettigrew's discussion of the impli- 
cations of desegregation to read like a lawyer's brief. It compels 
the reader to believe in educational opportunity for all Americans. 

This particular book would serve all students of educational thought 
and practice, However, it may serve a higher purpose. Perhaps the 
lay reader should be interested also. Good minds are needed in all of 
our endeavors; unfortunately, many of those good minds are being 
directed toward unilateral criticism of all educational endeavors. If 
reading this work will channel more of that criticism toward a con- 
structive outlook, the purpose of the book will have been fulfilled. 


Thomas Hughes 
Memphis State University 
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John H. Haddox, ANTONIO CASO, PHILOSOPHER OF MEXICO (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, cp. 1971), pp. xii, 128. 


Antonio Caso (1883-1946) shares the summit of Mexican philosophy 
with his friend and kindred spirit, Jose Vasconcelos. His career be- 
gan in 1909 when he joined other intellectuals in opposition to the 
dictator Porfirio Diaz; it included over forty books, a long service 
as professor at the National University of Mexico, many contribu- 
tions to newspapers and magazines, and diplomatic posts in several 
countries. This sympathetic study of his thought will interest stu- 
dents of education, political thought, and Mexican history as well as 
philosophers. 

Haddox surveys Caso's theory of knowledge, ethics, aesthetics, and 
philosophy of religion. "Distrusting the excesses of pure rationalism 
and of pure empiricism, " Caso.emphasized intuition under the influ- 
ence first of Bergson and later Husserl: intuition is knowledge of 
particular things, of essences in them, and of the wholeness of things; 
it includes emotion and tends toward action. Ethics presupposes a 
distinction between physical things, biological individuals, and spiri- 
tual persons. The value of individuals is economic: it stresses "util- 
ity, according to which one seeks to obtain the most personal profit 
with the least possible effort." The value of persons is ethical: it 
emphasizes "charity, authentic and unselfish love, according to which 
one seeks the least profit for oneself while expending a maximum 
effort for others." Persons are creators of values and of human 
culture; they are free. They are also capable of the aesthetic value 
of disinterest. In addition to this value, the experience of art in- 
volves intuition, emotional empathy, and expression. The highest 
person is God, who is known not by reason but by faith. 

The import of these ideas for social realities is pointed out by 
Haddox, History has nolaws or plan; menhave not progressed morally, 
and technological progress has mixed value. Laissez-faire capitalism 
and communism are alike in viewing man as an "egoistic, economic 
animal" who is determined by these drives; the remedy is representa- 
tive democracy associated with personalistic humanism and its doc- 
trine of freedom. Caso "was a Christian who could not accept a dog- 
matic. Catholicism"; he viewed Christianity "charismatically, not 
institutionally. " For the improvement of society as well as individ- 
uals, Caso recommended education of the whole man, including his 
ethical potential; its method is "not to persuade, but to discuss; not 
to dictate, but to liberate. " 

Haddox's intent is expository and synoptic; his short book forgoes 
criticism and sustained analysis. His emphasis is on values and he 
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omits Caso's metaphysical views, which include theories of sponta- 
neity in the physical world, novelty of life inrelation to matter, and 
autonomy of consciousness in relation to evolution and association. 
He does not ask Caso to justify the claim of egoism incommunism as 
well as in capitalism, and he does not consider whether Caso's belief 
in a future life may take some lustre from Caso's praise of self- 
sacrifice. His account of Caso's aesthetics has some probable errors 
regarding empathy and expression. He seems to do less than justice 
to Schopenhauer on art and to Nietzsche on the ethical use of power. 
These limitations do not detract from the significance of the book: 
it is an informed and eloquent discussion of aleading instance of the 
vitality of Latin-American philosophy. 

The book has an extensive bibliography and an appendix of short 
translations from many places in Caso's works. 


Arthur Berndtson 
University of Missouri--Columbia 


Theodore R. Sizer, PLACES FOR LEARNING PLACES FOR JOY 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1973), 167 pages. 


The word "places" in the title is indicative of the author's self- 
proclaimed position: "An institutional liberal." The only direct clues 
as to what emphasis is to be placed on "institutional liberal" is that 
such a person is a "bureaucrat." After reading this speculative work 
on reforming American schools, the phrase "institutional liberal" 
takes on a clearer meaning. Improvement is to be achieved by chang- 
ing the structure of an institution. Namely, Professor Sizer re- 
affirms along heritage in American educational thought; institutional 
reform is one means of resolving an unsatisfactory condition. 

First addressing his discussion of why American educational re- 
form has been slow, the author suggests that the American people 
are basically satisfied with the schools. The reason for this satis- 
faction is based on a series of self-supporting assumptions which 
generally uphold the belief that the schools have been instrumental 
in making the United States a great nation. Also the people are 
generally satisfied with the type of education they received and see 
no reason to significantly change it. 

The next four chapters outline the ends, organization, content, and 
means to achieve reform. Professor Sizer envisions three ends to 
the educational process for students. They are: (1) power, "the 
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maximum use of his [student's] intellectual and physical faculties for 
personal and corporate ends." (p. 39), (2) sense of agency, "the 
personal style, assurance, and self-control that allow him [student] 
to act in both socially acceptable and personally meaningful ways. " 
(p. 39), and (3) joy, "the fruit of aesthetic discipline, of faith, and 
of commitment." (p. 40). Although these ends are "classic chestnuts 
of American educational rhetoric" as suggested by the author, the 
unique feature in the suggested reform is in the way Professor Sizer 
would like to see the schools organized. 

The unfortunate result of American school development, according 
to the author, has been the mistake of cramming all formal educa- 
tion into a single and, in some respects, artificial institution, the 
school, Needed is the view that the educational process is a "system- 
atic activity of the community primarily devoted to the development 
of youngsters" (pp. 74-75). A position similar to that of Lawrence 
Cremin's, namely, the historical study of the educational process, 
should not be confined to essentially a single institution. From this 
position the author outlines two types of learning situations (places). 
One is called "Academies" which is designed to teach for the end, 
"power." The function of the "Academies" would be to encourage "an 
individual to discriminate, to reason logically, and which makes avail- 
able to him the skills and substantive knowledge that are the basis 
for the powers of discrimination and reason" (p. 82). This end has 
to be taught, it just doesn't happen, and what a teacher is achieving 
is individual freedom by giving the student the power todiscriminate, 
and, thereby, not be powerless against impositions. 

A "sense of agency" is developed by different experiences than 
those needed to achieve "power." Therefore, a separate place called 
a "Collegia" is recommended by Professor Sizer. The "Collegia" 
would encourage the student to learn "from a series of schools, each 
offering certain values and knowledge but without aconsistent, over- 
all ideology, except to have the child understand" (p. 96). The "Col- 
legia" would offer experiences 'in' the community with its differences 
and alternatives, and the student would gain the skills by doing them 
instead of trying them in a contrived setting. An example mentioned 
was vocational training which is "too highly bound to current skills 
and focuses insufficiently on adaptability and scant attention is given 
to the psychological and moral aspects of working" (p.112). Profes- 
sor Sizer suggests that the psychological and moral problems will 
always be part of working, not the ability to run a certain machine, 
and this adaptability is best learned in the actual setting, not a con- 
trived classroom. Although not mentioned by the author, an inter- 
esting example of developing a "sense of agency" is acurrent program 
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used with young delinquents. The boys are to gain a sense of who and 
jnat they are by meeting and overcoming challenges in nature, i.e., 
oing down the Colorado River on a raft. 

The institutional separation isnot to be viewed as another plea for 
"alternative schools." Professor Sizer advocates a complete new 
oncept. He does not see the "Academies" and "Collegia" competing, 
ut complementing each other. Each is to specialize and devote its 

forts to different ends. Actually those advocates of "alternative 

thools" fall into the same trap as conventional schools, namely 
"cheir apparent acceptance of the existing unitary school" (p. 81). 

Three means to achieve reform are suggested by the author. He 
reaffirms the need for research, especially in learning theories. The 
xesearch should be pursued and financed in all legitimate avenues re- 

ardless of what myths are threatened. A second means to reform 
; to change teacher training with the universities devoting their 
efforts to research and to concentrate training "on the relatively 
mall corp of individuals who are actually leading the system, the 
master' teachers and policy makers" (p. 129). Pre-service training, 
which takes too much of the universities' time, is to be done in 
raining centers in the schools similar to those being developed in 
ongland. 

It is the third way to achieve reform that the "institutional liberal" 
appears. Recognizing the slow impact research and teacher training 
1as had in the change process, Professor Sizer suggests "politics can 
alter the structure of education relatively quickly" (p. 131). The 
icons of local school finance and control must be moditied with 
greater state financing and direction. There follows a detailed dis- 
cussion on how financing could be centralized, but control still with 
the clients of the local educational places. Vouchers would be one 
means to achieve adesirable balance between centralization and local 
prerogative. There is a similarity between the suggestions and the 
"New Federalism" concept, with revenue sharing being synonomous 
with vouchers. The result of all the suggestions, however, is to 
make structural changes in education using governmental power, 
thereby improving the educational process, Places are merely means 
to achieve old ends, 

Whether one regards the author's position as just apractical com- 
promise, which he acknowledges it to be, his ideas are provocative 
and plausible. The use of different places to achieve the ends of 
"power" and "a sense of agency" is very effective. Most teachers 
will easily recall that feeling of artificiality in trying to continue 
ways to make lessons "more real." The third end, "joy," is lost 
somewhere in the book. This end is not clearly discussed as to its 
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content, organization, and means. The reader is only left with a 
guess that "joy" may be achieving the other two ends. Is this because 
by trying to institutionalize "joy" one dehumanizes it? If not, then 
an honest and personal discussion on American educational reform 
would be richer by a subsequent enlargement on "Places For Joy." 


Bruce Beezer 
University of Arizona 


William R. Keast, et. al., FACULTY TENURE (Jossey-Ball Inc., 
Publishers, 1973), 276 pages. $8.75. 


Chairman Keast and his committee "get it all together" in an up- 
to-date volume entitled FACULTY TENURE. 

Jointly sponsored by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the Association of American Colleges, and funded by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, the Commission on Academic Ten- 
ure in Higher Education was asked to investigate the current status 
of tenure, to evaluate the criticisms of tenure, and to recommend 
modifications of tenure if it should be retained. That the Commis- 
sion touched all the bases is apparent as the reader is quickly led 
through definitions; statistics; explanations of diverse practices 
concerning appointments, probationary periods, percentages of facul- 
ty allowed tenure, and appeals; alternatives to tenure; and the pros 
and cons of tenure--all in Chapter One, Academic Tenure Today. 

Rather than a sampling of institutions, the Commission includes 
the nation's entire college and university population in discussing 
the current tenure policies and practices. To condense so much in- 
formation from so many sources is a formidable job, but the authors 
rise to the task admirably. 

Forty-seven recommendations reflect the thoroughness of the 
study and the Commission's apparent attitude of avoiding generali- 
ties. It does seem to the writer that the "beliefs of the Commis- 
sion" presented before each recommendation often indicate a stronger 
position than the wording of the recommendation permits. This is 
not an unusual occurrence in committee work, however. 

The Commission has managed to be both complete and concise as 
the investigation summary of Chapter One and the detailed recom- 
mendations of Chapter Two are contained in only 92 pages--92 pages 
in the attractive physical style typical of Jossey-Bass publications. 

In addition to the Commission's findings and recommendations, 
FACULTY TENURE includes three "special" chapters on the history 
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of tenure, the legal dimensions of tenure, and faculty unionism and 
tenure. Noteworthy is William Metzger's chapter on history. Short 
chapters on different aspects of educational history by Metzger 
appear in numerous volumes; but in FACULTY TENURE he is allowed 
to expand at length on that which he does so well. 

The Commission was created as "a separate, autonomous unit de- 
signed to carry out its own program of investigation and to make its 
report directly to the academic community and to the general public 
without reference to the sponsors." Criticism has already come, 
however, inthe person of Dabney Park writing inthe April 1973 issue 
of CHANGE magazine. Park raises two points: first, that the AAUP 
and the AAC are the very organizations responsible for tenure and, 
second, that not one nontenured faculty member was on the Com- 
mission. 

FACULTY TENURE doesn't have all the answers, but it carefully 
considers most of the questions. While the decision of the Com- 
mission is to retain tenure, the decision is made with reservations 
and with suggestions for reform. It seems to be the best answer to 
date. 


Juanita Suttle Holmes 
Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
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